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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Modern English Literature. 


By EpMuND GossE, Hon. M. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Literatures of the 
World Series. Uniform with ‘‘ Ancient 
Greek Literature,” by GILBERT MURRAY 
and ‘French Literature,” by EDWARD 
DowDEN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ Probably no living man is more competent than Mr. 
Gosse to write a popular and yet scholarly history of 
English literature. . . . The pow. part of his life has 
been — up to the study and criticism of the English 
literature of the past, and he has a learned and bal- 


| 


anced enthusiasm for every writer who has written 
excellently in English.”—Zondon Saturday Review. 


“The book is extremely readable—more readable, in 
fact, than any other volume dealing with this vast sub- 
ject that we can call to mind.”—London Times. 





New Letters of Napoleon I. 


Omitted from the Collection published under 
the Auspices of Napoleon III. Edited by 
M. Lton Lecestre, Curator of the French 
Archives. Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. 
Uniform with Méneval’s Memoirs of Na- 
poleen. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


“The most important of all recent contributions to our 
knowledge of Napoleon.”—New York Herald. 


“A valuable and important contribution to Na- 
poleonic literature. Will enable the student to more 
Clearly and thoroughly understand the character of the 
great man. Glimpses of his personality may here 
gleaned that in no other way could possibly be pre- 
sented.” —Boston Globe. 


A Treatise on Surveying. 


By WiLuraM M. GILLEsPIz, LL.D. Edited 
by Cady Staley, Ph.D., President of the Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 
New edition, in Two Parts. Part II, Higher 
Surveying. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 

“The volume, completing the work, includes tri- 

lar surveying, geodesy, trigonometric leveling, 


barometric leveling, and precise leveling, topography, 
field astronomy, hyd phical surveying, mining 


rogra 
wie dew city surveying, and other s al topics. 
The ‘selleecttlen co been consulted in odie to 
render the work as reliable as possible. 


Punctuation. 


With Chapters on Hyphenization, Capitaliza- 
ion, Spelling, etc. By F. Horace TEAL, 
author of ‘‘ English Compound Words and 
Phrases,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1 oo. 


“This seems to be one of the most sensible and prac- 
tical works of the subject that has come under notice.” 
—Cleweland Plain Dealer. 


The Psychology of Suggestion. | 


A Research into the Subconscious Nature of | 
Man and Society, By Boris Sonis, M. A.., | 
Ph.D., Associate in Psychology at the | 
Pathological Institute of the New biscaad 
State Hospitals. With an Introduction | 
by Professor WILLIAM JAMEs of Harvard 
University. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


The book is an original investigation into the nature 
of suggestion and into the subconscious mechanism of 
the human mind. The subconscious nature of man’s 
psychic lite is closely examined, and a theory of the 
constitution and activity of the mind is worked out. 
The theory of the subconscious is used to elucidate 
many important pathological phenomena of individual 
and social life. Mental epidemics are traced to their 
source, and their causes and nature of operation are 
examined and explained. 


“A fascinating study. It handles the subjects 
of hypnotism, double personality and the subconscious 
self in an exhaustive and scientific, but none the less 
popular style.”—New York Herald. 





Evolutional Ethics and Animal 
Psychology. | 


By E. P. Evans, author of ‘‘ Animal Symbol-| 
ism in Ecclesiastical Architecture,” ete. | 
izmo. Cloth, $1.75. 


This book is about the evolution of ethics, or the 
growth of rules of conduct in primitive human societies, 
particularly with reference to man’s ideas regarding 

lower animals and his treatment of them. The first 
art, on Evolutional Ethics, discusses that conduct of 
ribal society, the influence of religious belief on it in 
the course of evolution, and man’s ethical relations to 
the animals, closing with a chapter on the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. The second part, on Animal Psych- 
ology, treats of manifestations of mind in the brute as 
compared with those in man, the possibility of progress 
in the lower animals, their powers of ideation, and 
speech as a barrier between man and beast. On the 
scientific foundation which he thus aims to construct the 
author bases a claim for the recognition of the rights of 
animals, which he regards as subordinate only to the 
rights of our fellow-men. The book is spiced with in- 
teresting anecdote, and is exceedingly readable. 


Memory and its Cultivation. 


By F. W. EpripGr-GreEn, M. D.,F.R.C.S., 
author ‘‘ Colour-Blindness and Colour-Per- 
ception,” etc. Volume 78, International 
Scientific Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


 amerg f is the most important function of the brain; 
without if life would be a blank. Our knowled 


is all 
sed on memory. Every thought, every action, our 
very conception of personal identity, is based on mem- 


ory. Without memory, allexperience would be useless; 
reasoning would be based on insufficient data, and 
would be, therefore, fallacious. In this volume the 
author demonstrates that memory is a definite faculty, 
and has its seat in the basal ganglia of the brain, separ- 
ate from but associated with all other faculties of the 





letons’ 
Town and Gountry Library. 


1z2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“Anyone who likes a good story well told can buy 
any issue in the Town and Country Library with the 
utmost confidence of finding something well worth 
while.”—Boston Beacon. 


Ap 


LATEST ISSUES. 
Sunset. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, author of ‘‘ The Awak- 
ening of Mary Fenwick,’’ ‘‘Mary Fen. 
wick’s Daughter,”’ etc. 

‘The world of novel-readers will be pleased 'to. see 
Beatrice Whitby’s name on the title-page of a new 
story. ‘Sunset’ willfully meet the expectations of her 
many admirers, while for those (if such there be) who 
may not know her former books it will form a very ap- 


N P, 
petizing introduction to these justly popular stories.” 
—London Globe. 


Sweethearts and Friends. 
A Novel. By Maxwkit Gray, author of 
‘* The Silence of Dean Maitland,” ‘‘ In the 
Heart of the Storm,” etc. 


“The steady, wholesome tone of Maxwell Gray’s 
story is an additional recommendation to its quality of 
| sheer entertainment. The characters are drawn with a 
firm hand, and many a charming sketch of nature in 
some of her many moods accentuates the pl e of 

| and ability.” 





handling a story of quite unusual skil 
—London Literary World. 


The Freedom of Henry Meredith. 

By M. HaMILTON, author of “‘ McLeod of the 
Camerons,” and ‘‘A Self-Denying Ordin- 
nance.” 


‘*Miss Hamilton has seldom written to better adyan- 
tage. There is a distinctly human note throughout, and 
the author displays her insight into everyday life and 
its complications.” —London rver. 





Miss Providence. 
By DoroTHEA GERARD, author of ‘‘ A Spotless 
Reputation,” ‘‘An Arranged Marriage,” 
‘*The Rich Miss Riddell,” etc. 


“A very readable novel. In this story the 
author’s skill in narrative and her artistic taste are at 
their best, the atmosphere is stimulating and whole- 
some, and ‘ Miss Providence’ will more than repay the 
reading.” —Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


God’s Foundling. 
By A. J. Dawson, author of “Mere Senti- 


ment,” ‘* Middle Greyness,” etc. 


“A novel of exceptional merit. . A work that 
will add materially to the fame of the author, a writer of 
fiction of more serious purpose and stronger qualities 





than most of his English contemporaries.” —PAi/adel- 
phia Press. 








For sale by ail booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


————— 





PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAM COMPANY. 





‘The United States—England—France. 


A Student’s History 
of the United States. 


By EpwarpD CHANNING, Professor of History, 
Harvard University, author of ‘‘ The United 
States of America, 1765-1865.” With maps, 
illustrations, etc. 


Cleth, Crown Svo, $1,40 xe7. 


Ample lists of references for collateral reading and 

other illustrative material, make this book particularly 

valuable to the general reader. 

The study of Its suggestive questions will 
History under 


enable any reader to adopt 
modern methods. the better methods of studying 


history, which a few colleges 
already encourage by their requirements for admission. 





South Carolina under the 
Proprietary Government, 
1670-1719. 


By EpwarD McCrapy, Vice-President of the 
His'orical Society of South Carolina, Member 
of the Bar of Charleston, S. C., etc. 


Cloth, 8vo, $8.50 net, 


Mr. McCrady’s history of the State under the propriet- 
ary government has all the interest of romance and like 
a successful novel the interest 
increases as he proceeds with 
the story. * * Throughout 
the story is told vividly, yet with 
true legal accuracy, and the work as a whole is one 
which cannot be considered as belonging to one State 
alone, but as a = of and an important contribution to 
the nation’s history. 


Of * sorbing 
Interest. 





The Economic History 
of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century. 


By PHILIP ALEXANDER Bruce, Author of! 
** The Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” Cor-| 


responding Secretary of the Virginia Histor- 

ical Society, etc. 
Two Volumes, Cloth, $6.00. 
A Fane work. From beginning to end I found it ab 
sorbingly interesting. It is completely satisfactory. It 
leaves me with the conviction 

Thomas Nelson 

Page calls it: dled fully and finally. Others 
may follow and do service, Mr. 
Bruce has discovered and established his domain, and 


that is his for all time. He has made a book which will 
be always a part of the history of Virginia. 


that the subject has been han- 





Essays on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction and 
Related Topics. 


By Wi.Li1aM A. DUNNING, Adjunct Professor 


of History, Columbia University. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 
Its chief purpose is to present in an im 


-déevelopment of 
-years from 1861 to 1870. 


partial man- 
‘mer the most conspicuous phases of the constitutional 
United States during the troubled 


American History told 
by Contemporaries. 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor 
of History, Harvard University. 
- (Cloth, Cr. Svo, Per set, $7.00. 
Vol. i separately, $2.00. 
Era of Colonization, (1492-1689.) 
Ready. 


Vol. Il. Building of the Republic. 
1783.) Ready in February. 


Vol. III. National Expansion. (1783-1845.) 
In preparation. 


Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation. 
1896.) Zo follow. 


This series is made up entirely from the original 
sources of American history, the records and narratives 
of men who witnessed and shared in the events which 
they describe. Extracts, long enough in each case to 

ive some idea of the writer’s style, are arran ina 
logical sequence, so as to make up a general account of 
the times from the first voyages-to the present day. 


Vol. I. 


(1689- 


(1846- 





The United States: 
An Outline of Political 
History, 1492-1871. 


By GoLpwIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of ‘‘ Es- 
says on Questions of the Day,” «tc. Fourth 
Edition. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 xez. 


“Is a literary masterpiece, as readable as a novel; 
remarkable for its compression without dryness, and its 
rilliancy without any rhetorical 
Readable as effort or display. at Ameri- 
a novel. can could, with so broad a grasp 
and so perfect a style, have re- 
hearsed our political history from Columbus to Grant 
in 300 duodecimo pages of “oe type, or would have 
manifested greater candor in his ju “xy of men and 
events in a period of four centuries? It is enough to 
say that no one before Mr. Smith has attempted the feat, 
and that he has the field to himself.”~- 7he Nation. 





| The American 

| Commonwealth. 

By the Right Hon. JAmMgs Brycer, D.C L., Au- 
thor of ‘‘The Holy Roman Empire,” etc., 
etc. Revised Edition. Two Volumes ina Box. 

Demy Svo, Cloth, $4.00 xez. 


Four entirely new chapters are added in which the 
author discusses 7he Tammany Ring in New York City, 
The Present and Future of the Negro, The South since the 
War, and The Home of the Nation. 








| The. Students’ Edition of 
| The American 


Commonwealth, 
Revised by the Author, with the assistance of 
_ Prof. Jessz MACY, of Iowa College. One vol. 
Cloth, Demy S8vo, $1.75 xet. 
This is not a mere condensation of the larger work, 
but a restatement, briefer and in a form more carefull 
adapted to students’ use of Mr. Bryce’s valuab 
‘American Commonwealth,” a knowledge of which is 
conceded to be indispensable to any one who would 
acquire a just estimate of American Institutions. 








Select Documents 
Illustrative of the History of 
the United States, 1776-1861. 


Edited by WILLIAM MacDOoNnaALp, Professor of 
History and Political Science, Bowdoin Col- 
lege. 

Cloth, Deniy Svo, $2.25 xez, 


The selections, ninety in number, cover the period 
from 1776 to 1861—from the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence to the outbreak 

History in its of the Civil War. The documents 
original sources, are given either in full or in sig- 
nificant extracts, as their nature 
and importance seemed to indicate, and follow in each 
case an official or authoritative text. ch document is 
prefaced by a brief introduction and a select bibliog- 


raphy. 





The English Constitution 7 
A Commentary on its 
Nature and Growth. 


By Jess—e Macy, M.A., Professor of Political 
Science in Iowa College. 
Cloth, Svo, $2.00 net. 


‘“* Professor Macy’s book on the ‘ English Constitution’ 
is one of great and unique interest. In the first place, 
it is the first work on the subject 
Prof. Ashley, of written by an American—one 
Harvard, says: who while thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the history and workin 
of the English system, had constantly in mind the politi- 
cal ideas, associations and undertakings of the intelli- 
gent American citizen. Secondly, it is one of the few 
works, and, as far as I know, the most complete and 
thorough, which seek to penetrate behind formule to 
the living forces of national life. 





The Growth of the 
French Nation. 


By GEORGE BuRTON ADAMS, Professor of His- 
tory in Yale University. With Maps, Illus- 
trations, etc. 

“ 16mo, Cloth, $1.25 xe¢. 


‘It would be scarcely possible for French history te 

be set before educated men in so small a compass more 

skilfully, more phically, or 

Very widely-read in more 7 n accord with 

Chautauqua Circles. the results of recent Sescotign- 

tion ; certainly no English his- 

tory of France of the same size can compare with it for 
accuracy or interest.”—Znglish Historical Review. 





France. 


By j. E. C. Bopiry, M.A. 
Cloth, Demy 8yvo. /n preparation. 


In one medium octavo volume Mr. Bodley aims te 

ive a concise description of the country, its people and 
che hats ren nga ce to students similar to 
the invaluable aid rendered by such works as Bryce’s 
“« American Commonwealth,” or Green’s ‘‘ Short History 
of the English People,” etc. 





The American Historical Review. 
J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Professor of History in Brown University, Managing Editor. 
Single number, $1.00. Annual Subscription, $3.00. Issued quarterly. Volumes I. and II., bound in half morocco, $4.00 xet. 
cant Send for a circular showing the contents of these volumes. : 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Authors at Home* 
Marion CRAWFORD AT SORRENTO 


‘To Most PEOPLE who have travelled in the south of Italy, 
the name of Sorrento recalls one of the loveliest places in 
the world; which has been so often and so well described that 
it forms part of the mental picture-gallery even of those who 
have never been there. We all seem to know the cheerful 
little town, perched high above the glorious bay, and crowded 
with tourists during more than half the year, On any bright 
morning, especially in early spring, the tiny shops in the 
principal street fairly swarm with strangers, to whom polite 
and polyglot dealers sell ornaments of tortoise-shell and’ lava, 
silk sashes which will look like impressionist rainbows under 
sober English skies, and endless boxes and book-shelves of 
inlaid woods, destined to fall to pieces under the fiery breath 
of the American furnace. In contrast to these frivolous 
travellers one may also see the conscientious Germans, whose 
long-saved pence are thriftily expended, seeking out every 
possible and impossible haunt of Tasso’s ghost, with the aid 
of Baedeker, the apostle of modern travel. 

Comparatively few of this constantly changing company 
ever think of taking the side street which runs between the 
high-road to Castellamare and the sea, and it is possible 
to spend some time at Sorrento without having seen the 
home of Marion Crawford at all. Follow this side street, 
called the ‘‘ rota,” because it curves like the rim of a wheel, 
and you find yourself presently going back toward Naples, 
shut in on either hand by the high walls of villas and gardens, 
over which the orange and lemon and olive trees look down 
into the dusty lane. Just across the boundary line between 
Sorrento and the village of Sant’ Agnello, named after a 
martial abbot who is said to have fought the Turks, as many 
a churchman did in his time, there stands a sedate old inn, 
the Cocumella, or Little Gourd, which is a complete contrast 
to the two great hotels in the larger town.. It was once the 
property of the Jesuits, and the King Ferdinand of Naples 
who was Nelson’s friend, nobly generous with the belong- 
ings of others, after the manner of kings, gave it, with the 
adjoining church, to the forefather of its present owner. The 
house has been an inn ever since, but the title to the church 
has never been settled, and the building is kept in repair by 
the landlord as a sort of courtesy to Heaven. To this old- 
fashioned inn many Italians and quiet English families come 
for the season, and it was in a cave or grotto at the foot of 
its garden, which slopes towards the cliff, whence there is a 
steep descent threugh the rocks to the sea, that Mr. Craw- 
ford wrote ‘‘To Leeward” and ‘‘Saracinesca,” before he 
married and bought his present house. 

Beyond the Cocumella lies the parish of Sant’ Agnello, a 
village quite independent of its more fashionable neighbor, 
with a post-office and a few little shops of its own. Keeping 
to the lane, at about an English mile from Sorrento, a quaint 
old Capuchin monastery is reached on the left, with a small 





* Second Series. Dr. C. C. Abbott, by Ernest Ingersoll, 18 Dec. 1897. 
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Mr, F. Marron CRAWFORD 


church and a rambling almshouse just showing above a high 
white-washed wall, which runs on to a gateway of grey stone 
over which ivy hangs in masses, while on each side the name 
of the -place, ‘‘ Villa Crawford,” is carved in plain block 
letters. The heavy dark-green doors of the gate stand hos- 
pitably open, and show the straight, narrow drive, bordered 
with roses, geraniums and jasmine, and leading down toa 
square garden-court, not large but full of flowers and crooked 
old olive-trees, over which wistaria has been trained from one 
to the other, so that in spring they are a mass of delicate 
bloom and fragrance. The house is very simple, built of 
rough stone partly stuccoed, as usual in that part of Italy, 
and irregular in shape because it has been added to from 
time to time. When Mr. Crawford first took it for a season, 
soon after his marriage to a daughter of General Berdan, it 
was in such a very tumble-down condition that when the 
fierce winter gales swept over snow-clad Vesuvius from the 
north-east, the teeth of every lock chattered, and the carpets 
rose in billows along the tiled floors. But the site is one of 
the most beautiful on the whole bay, for the house stands on 
the edge of a cliff which falls abruptly nearly two hundred 
feet to the water, and since Mr. Crawford bought it he has 
strengthened it with a solid tower which can be seen for some 
distance out. at sea. 

, The front door opens directly upon a simple hall where 
there are plants in tubs, and a tall old. monastery clock 
stands near the door leading to the stone staircase. The 
long drawing-room opens upon a tiled terrace, and is almost 
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always full of sunshine, the scent of flowers and the voices 
of children. It cannot be said to be furnished in the mod- 
ern style, but it contains many objects which could only 
have been collected by people having both taste and oppor- 
tunity. When in Constantinople, many years ago, Mr. 
Crawford was so fortunate as to find an unusually large 
quantity of the beautiful Rhodes embroidery formerly 
worked by the women of the Greek islands for the Knights 
of Malta, of which none has been made for over a hundred 
years. The pattern always consists of Maltese crosses, in 
every possible variety.of design, embroidered in dark-red 
silk on a coarse linen ground which is entirely covered. 
Draped here and there the effect is exceedingly rich and soft, 
as well as striking, and some fine old Persian armour over 
the doors tells of a visit which the author and his wife made 
to the Caucasus during one of his rare holidays,, A magnifi- 
cent portrait of Mrs. Crawford by Lenbach, a gift from the 
artist to her husband, was painted during a winter spent at 
Munich; and on the opposite wall hangs a brilliant water- 
color drawing of a Moorish warrior, by Villegas, presented 
by him to Mrs. Crawford after a visit to his studio in Rome. 
On a table placed against the back of an upright piano, 
among a number of more or less curious and valuable ob- 
jeets, lies the large gold medal of the Prix Monbinne, the 
only prize ever given by the French Academy to foreign men- 
of-letters, which was awarded to Mr. Crawford for the 
French editions of ‘‘ Zoroaster” and ‘‘ Marzio’s Crucifix.” 

A door leads from one end of the drawing-room into the 
library, a high square room completely lined with old carved 
book-cases of black walnut, built more than two hundred 
years ago for Cardinal Altieri before he became Pope Clement 
the Tenth, and of which the wanderings, down to their 
final sale, would be an interesting bit. of Roman social his- 
tory. The library is not a workroom, but the place where 
the author's books are kept in careful order, those he needs 
at any time being carried up to his study and brought down 
again when no longer wanted. There are about five thou- 
sand volumes, very largely books of reference and classics, 
partly collected by the author himself, and in part inherited 
from his uncle, the late Samuel Ward, and his father-in-law, 
General Berdan. The room is so full that one large book- 
case has been placed in the middle, so that both sides of it 
are used. Besides the books the library contains only a 
writing-table, three or four chairs, and a bronze bust of Mr. 
Ward. 

But it is hard to think of these rooms without their in- 
mates—the father, who is at his best, as he certainly is at 
his happiest, in his own house, the beautiful and gracious 
mother, and the four strikingly handsome children, with 
their healthy simplicity and unconsciousness. which speak of 
that ideal home life which is the author’s highest: fortune. 
The eldest child is a girl of twelve, ‘‘as fair as wheat,” with 
thoughtful eyes; next comes a boy two years younger, much 
darker in coloring, and with a face already full of expression; 
and last a pair of twins of eight, a boy and a girl—she with 
a nimbus of curly golden hair that makes her look like a 
saint by Fra Angelico, and he a singularly grave and sturdy 
little fellow, whose present energies:.are bent on being a 
sailor-manh; a disposition which he inherits fairly, for Mr. 
Crawford’s friends know that if he might have consulted 

















Mr. CrawForpb’s CHILDREN AT THE ENTRANCE TO VILLA CRAWFORD 


only the natural bent of his mind, he would have followed 
the sea as a profession. From early boyhood he hag 
passed the happiest hours of his leisure on board a boat, and 
he is as proficient in the management of the picturesque but 
dangerous Italian felucca as any native skipper along the 
coast. 

When he bought an old New York pilot-boat, in 1896, he 
was admitted to the examination of the Association of Amer- 
ican Ship-masters in consideration of his long experience, and 
he holds a proper ship-master’s certificate authorizing him to 
navigate sailing-vessels on the high seas. He proved his 
ability by navigating his little schooner across the Atlantic 
with entire success, and without the slightest assistance from 
the mate he took with him. This episode in a life which 
has had more variety than falls to the lot of most men shows 
clearly the predominant trait of Marion Crawford’s character, 
which is determination to follow out anything he undertakes 
to learn until he knows how it should be done, even if he 
has not the time to work at it much afterwards. Readers 
of ‘‘Casa Braccio” may have noticed that the old cobbler 
who is Paul Griggs’s friend is described with touches which 
show acquaintance with his trade, the fact being that while 
the author was preparing for college in the English village 
which he described later in ‘‘ A Tale of a Lonely Parish,” he 
made a pair of shoes ‘‘to see how it was done,” as he also 
joined the local bell-ringers to become familiar with the some- 
what complicated system of peals and chimes. Mere 
curiosity is like the clutch of a child’s hand, which usually 
means nothing, and may break what it seizes, but the in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge of all kirids is entirely different, 
and has always formed part of the true artistic temperament. 

The description of silver chiselling in ‘‘ Marzio’s Crucifix ” 
is the result of actual experience, for Mr. Crawford once 
studied this branch of art, and produced several objects of 
considerable promise. In rebuilding and adding to his house 
he has never employed an architect, for he is a good prac- 
tical builder and stone-mason, as well as a creditable mathe- 
matician, and his foreman in all such work is a clever laborer 
who can neither read nor write. Like many left-handed men, 
he is skilful in the use of tools, and his mechanical capacity 
was tested recently when, having taken out a complete system 
of American plumb’ .z, including a kitchen boiler, he could 
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find no workmep who understood such appliances, and so 
put them all in, himself, with the help of two or three 
plumbers whose knowledge did not extend beyond solder- 
ing a joint. When the job was done everything worked 
perfectly, to his justifiable satisfaction. As he is a very fair 
classical scholar and an excellent linguist he could easily sup- 
port himself as a tutor if it were necessary, or he might even 
attain to the awful dignity of a high-class coutier. 

His study or workroom at Villa Crawford is’on the top of 
the house, by the tower, and opens upon a flat roof, after the 
Italian fashion.. There are windows on three sides, as it is 
often important to be able to shut out thé sun without losing 
too much light; the walls are simply white-washed, and the 
floor is of green and white tiles. In the middle there is a 
very large table, with a shelf at the back on which stand in a 
row a number of engravings and etchings, most of which were 
given him by his wife, prominent among them being ‘‘The 
Knight, Death and the Devil,” by Diirer, mentioned in the 
beginning of ‘‘A Rose of Yesterday.”«<A small revolving 
book-case full of books of reference has its placé close to his 
hand, and ‘his writing-chair is of the most ordinary American 
pattern. The large plain brick fire-place projects into. the 
room, and on the broad mantel-shelf stands a replica of his 
father Thomas Crawford’s Peri, a winged figure, fully draped, 
gazing sadly toward the forfeited paradise: On one wall 
hangs an engraving’ by Van Dalen after a portrait of Gior- 
gione by Titian, of which the original has been destroyed, 
and on another a large photograph of Giorgione’s Knight of 
Malta, and small ones of his pilot-schooner as she looked 
when he crossed the ocean in her, and as she appears now, 
transformed into the yacht Alda, and re-fitted so that his 
wife and children may accompany him on the cruises which 
form his usual vacations. The effect of the room as a 
whole is severe and simple, but the view from its windows is 
most beautiful and varied. To the south lie olive-clad hills, 
with white houses dotted here and there among’ orange- 
groves, and with the craggy mass of Monte Sant’ Angelo, 
rising higher than Vesuvius itself, for a back-ground; west- 
ward one looks over Sant’ Agnello and the neighboring town- 
ships, and to the north-east, across the shining bay, the 
curved white line of Naples stretches far along the shore, 
while Vesuvius broods fatefully over the villages at its 

feet. 

Mr. Crawford is an early riser, being usually at his writ- 
ing-table between six and seven o'clock. If it is winter he 
lights his own fire, and in any season begins the day, like 
most people who have lived much in southern countries, 
with a small cup of black coffee and a pipe. About nine 
o'clock he goes down stairs to spend an hour with his wife 
and children, and then returns to his study and works unin- 
terruptedly until luncheon, which in summer is an early 
dinner. In warm weather the household goes to sleep im- 
mediately after this meal, to re-assemble towards five o’clock ; 
but the author often works straight through this time, 
always, however, giving the late afternoon and evening to 
his family. The common impression that the south‘of Italy 
is unbearably hot in summer is due to the fact that the 
guide-books in general use are written by Germans or Eng- 
lishmen, whose blood boils at what seems to us a very tol- 
erable temperature. Inland cities like Milan and Florence 
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often suffer from oppressive heat, but records show that 
neither at Naples nor Palermo does the thermometer mark 
so high as in New York, and at Sorrento it rarely goes above 
84°. On Sundays, after early church, parents and children 
go off in a boat to some one of the many lovely spots which 
are to be found among the rocks along the shore, taking 
with them fire-wood, a kettle, and all that is necessary for a 
‘*macaronata,” or macaroni picnic. The sailors do the 
cooking, while the children look on or go in swimming with 
their father, and when the simple feast is over the rest of the 
afternoon is spent in sailing over the bay, perhaps as far as 
Capri if the breeze holds. 

While everyone acknowledges Marion Crawford’s talent as 
a story-teller, he is sometimes reproached with inventing 
impossible situations, or at least straining probability, which 
is only another illustration of the old saying about fact and 
fiction, for in each of the cases usually referred to he has set 
down what actually happened. The triple tragedy in 
<‘ Greifenstein ” was a terrible fact in a noble German family 
before the middle of the present century, and the son of the 
house, the last of his race, entered the Church and died a 
Cardinal. In ‘‘Casa Braccio,” the elopement of the nun, 
and the burning of the substituted body, took place in 
South America exactly as described, and the story was told 
to the author by a person who had met the real Gloria. The 
incident of Don Teodoro in ‘‘ Taquisara,” who, although not 
ordained, acted as a priest for many years, occurred in the 
neighborhood of Rome, and there have been two well-known 
cases in which priests kept the secret of the confessional as 
Don Ippolito does in ‘‘Corleone,” but with the difference 
that they were both convicted of crimes which they had not 
committed, one being sent to the mines of Siberia, the other 
to a French penal colony. 

The impression, quite generally entertained, that Mr. 
Crawford throws off one book after another as fast as he can 
write them down, is based upon a misapprehension of his 
method of working. For months, or even for several years, a 
subject is constantly in his mind, and he spares no study to 
improve his rendering of it. Travellers in Arabia, for in- 
stance, have commended the ‘‘ local color ” of his ‘‘ Khaled,” 
which, however, is quite as much due to patient reading as 
to imagination, for he has never been there. The actual 
writing of his stories is done quickly, partly because few 
authors have had such large experience of all the mechanical 
work connected with literature. From early manhood he 
has been entirely dependent on his own resources, and 
during his two years’ editorship of an Indian newspaper he 
practically wrote it all every day, correcting the proof into 
the bargain. After his return to America, and before writ- 
ing ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” he supported himself by any literary work 
that he could get, during which time, by the way, he was a 
frequent contributor to Zhe Critic. The man so often called 
**a born story-teller” is also a careful student, especially rev- 
erent of the precious inheritance of our language, and some 
of his works are now used as class-books for the study of 
modern English literature throughout this country, a fact 
which may easily escape the knowledge of the novel-reading 
public which owes him so much pleasure. . 
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Literature 
*¢ Hawaii: Our New Possessions ’’ 
By John R. Musick. Funk & Wagnails Co. 

Dovust.ess the writer of this volume of travels supposed 
that the Hawaiian Islands would have been definitively an- 
nexed to the United States when it made its appearance, 
otherwise he might have hesitated to speak of them as ‘‘our 
possessions” and might have substituted therefor ‘‘ our ob- 
session.” With alight heart Mr, Musick passes over the difficulty 
of absorbing into a republic based on universal suffrage a popu- 
lation of whom, according to his own showing, only.a hand- 
ful of whites and natives are ‘capable of exercising intelli- 
gently the right to vote. This easy ignoring of the chief 
stumbling-block in the matter is characteristic of Ameri- 
cans generally: As in matters of finance, so in affairs that 
affect the whole country profoundly in other ways, they for 
the most part keep their eyes so steadily fixed on some appar- 
ently desirable thing in the distance, that they do not con- 
sider the gulches and canyons that lie this side of it. Mr. 
Musick is a type of this sort of American. Because there 
are innumerable natural beauties in the Hawaiian islands; 
because the volcanic soil of many of the islands, when prop- 
erly irrigated and prepared, yields great crops of sugar and 
coffee and fruits; because the climate is that of Paradise, and 
the natives do not in all respects come up to the intellectual 
and moral level of a picked class of whites, therefore we 
should extend the southwestern borders of the United States 
2100 miles into the Pacific by annexing the Sandwich Islands, 
irrespective of the ethnical impossibilities such annexation 
present, notwithstanding the dangers to which a compara- 
tively armyless and navyless country like ours would thereby 
be exposed. 

A specimen of Mr. Musick’s logic is prominent in the pre- 
face, where, after remarking that there are no poisonous 
reptiles or insects and few poisonous plants in Hawaii, he 
remarks :— 

“ The interchange of commerce between the islands and this 
country is valued at fifteen million dollars per annum and could 
be increased to seventy-five millions or perhaps a hundred. Only 
one-fourth of the agricultural lands of the islands are in cultiva- 
tion. There are about one hundred thousand inhabitants on the 
islands, while they are capable of supporting in comfort half a 
million or more. While they lack the historical interest of 
Southern Europe, they are said to surpass it in natural scenery. 
Small as they are, the greatést active volcano in the world is on 
one of them. Here is also found the crater of the greatest ex- 
tinct volcano in the world. The people are not savages and no- 
where is (sic) life and property more safe. Under the new social 
and political order of things Hawaii has taken a new start in the 
world; her relations to the United States will be closer in the 
future than they have been in the past, and it is a fitting time 
that our people should learn more of their history, industries and 
mode of living.” 

Certainly it is an odd recommendation for departing from 
the conservative policy of the United States to offer the 
largest and in all likelihood the most dangerous volcano of 
the world as an argument for annexation. The poet and 
the painter, the dramatic author and the American who 
wants one more superlative for his country, not content with 
those he can already employ, might be attracted by that vol- 
cano. But the statesman and business man must regard it 
as a doubtful investment. The natives are not savages any 
longer, but Mr. Musick states elsewhere that the limit of in- 
telligence for the best educated is soon reached. The ques- 
tion of Japanese and Chinese coolies he dismisses in a few 
paragraphs; nor does he enter into the very burning ques- 
tions of Hawaiian rivalry with American sugar factories and 
fruit orchards, and the effect of coolie labor in competition 
with American highly paid white labor. All such problems, 


which lie at the root of the question of annexation, are 
airily ignored, in order to tell us what wicked plots the 
British tried to put up but failed to carry out, to oust the 
hated Americans, and what a bloodthirsty woman Queen 
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Liliuokalani would have been, if she had succeeded in sup- 
pressing the ‘‘ missionary ” element. 

This is all the more to be regretted because Mr. Musick 
has written a readable though very diffuse account of his 
visit to the Hawaiian Islands. He does not tell much that 
can not be found in former volumes; but the modern situa- 
tion,, with the main arguments against as well as for annexa- 
tion, might have furnished him with plenty that is new. He 
revamps.the charge that Mr. Blount, the Commissioner sent 
by President Cleveland to examine the situation, put him- 
self in the hands of persons not in sympathy with the 
Provisional Government, and regards his conduct as very 
heinous. But meantime he forgets that he is doing exactly 
the same thing, only his informants are his friends, the so- 
called ‘‘ missionaries.” Why could he not have acknow- 
ledged frankly that the white minority felt that the situation 
was no longer tenable and rather than emigrate before the 
royalist and native party, chose to make their ascendancy 
valid by might rather than right? Instead of this he tries 
the old, outworn method of abusing the other side, and 
trying to frighten us with the bugbear of a British occupa- 
tion. The question whether we would not have just as 
many advantages in the way of commerce if the English 
took possession, whilst we escaped the very obvious dangers 
and expense resulting from annexation, is not discussed at 
all. Mr. Musick is a special pleader and the judicious 
reader discounts all he says. 

Our, country is preéminently fitted, by the enterprise, 
cleverness and courage of its citizens, to people foreign lands 
as yet unseized by Europeans, but there is no government 
so weak as ours when it comes to the propér management 
and adequate protection of such lands. The farcical char- 
acter of our diplomatic and consular systems is proof of this 
sad fact. It is one of the heavy prices we pay for our sys- 
tem’ of government. We have only to look about us and 
note that while China is just now the spot on the globe 
where danger-signals most abound, where American dip- 
lomacy, if there be such a thing, ought to have its bright- 
est exponents, the President has sent thither, as Minister, a 
taw recruit, untried in diplomacy, and, indeed, unknown as 
aman of brains in any capacity. He is not the President’s 
choice; the President may fancy that he is not responsible 
for him; he is the nominee dictated by petty politicians 
ignorant of modern history or European ways. And it is to 
such a kind of government that Mr. Musick, echoing the 
interested arguments of his friends and entertainers in 
Hawaii, wishes to see entrusted the delicate problem of 
governing the islands, protecting them from civil war and 
foreign attacks, and gradually forming them into a home 
for citizens worthy of statehood! One can not blame the 
white Hawaiians for wishing the United States to assume 
control; it is a matter with them not merely of profit but 
self-preservation. But one may fairly blame a writer for 
failing to present to his fellowcountrymen the other side of 
the medal, so that they might come to some just conclusion 
with all the facts of the present and future before them. 


‘* A Hero in Homespun’’ 
By William E. Barton. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

WE ARE FAMILIAR to contempt with the type of historical 
romance in which history is perverted to the ends of fiction, 
and the chronicles of great events pulled about and mutilated 
in the search for a little material which may be used to stir 
the reader's blood and win the writer shekels. It is only 
fair that now and then the tables should be turned and fic- 
tion be dragged whither it would not go to serve the ends 
of history. This is practically what Dr. Barton has done in 
‘*A Herd in Homespun.” The book is very far from being 
the work of a novelist, and its author is not in the least in- 
terested either in the art or the science of novel-writing, but 
somehow this fact adds to rather than detracts from its 
merits in the reader’s eyes, for it is a vital kind of book, 
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springing from the depths of a very definite desire on the 
author’s part, and written with great enthusiasm from a 
competent knowledge of the subject treated. Dr. Barton 
hoped, as his preface confesses, to extend popular knowl- 
edge of the Civil War in so far as it affected the loyal moun- 
taineers of East Tennessee. His herois not so much Jack- 
son Casey, who fills the réle of chief character in the tale 
somewhat perfunctorily, as it is the unindividualized moun- 
taineer, ‘‘ the homespun hero of the southern Appalachians 
who thrice in the history of our country, at Kings Mountain, 
at the battle of New Orleans and in the Civil War, has emerged 
from his obscurity and turned the tide of battle.” This sub- 
stitution of the historical for the personal interest is a diffi- 
cult feat and could only be carried out successfully by one 
who was penetrated with his subject, convinced of its im- 
portance and possessed of the power to interest others in 
what seems to himself for the time being of immense im- 
portance. All these qualifications Dr. Barton owns. He 
has chosen to put what he has to say into the form of fiction 
for the obvious reason that it could most readily secure an 
audience in that shape, but he does not hesitate to transgress 
any of the laws of that form of composition which stand in 
the way of the effect he designs to produce. To criticize 
the book as if it were a novel, however, would be childish 
and unjust, for it would be to ignore its very real and _ strik- 
ing merits to notice defects which are unimportant fiom the 
stand-point of the general reader. It is vigorous, spirited, 
truthful, absorbing. When a book is all these things its 
faults do not greatly matter. On every page one feels the 
writer’s affection for his subject and his determination to dis- 
engage from the overwhelming panorama of the rebellion 
and make vivid to the reader the part played by his moun- 
taineers. So it becomes impossible for anyone who reads 
the book—and if we mistake not many will read it—to put 
it down without greatly enlarged ideas as to the loyalty and 
patient sacrifices of a strong and simple people in a time 
when such loyalty and sacrifice were infinitely needed. 

The author presents his characters with a direct and rugged 
realism. Their familiar talk is rendered with what is felt to 
be great fidelity to their rough-and-ready wisdom. Hear 
Eph. Whitley on his first battle:—‘‘I was skeered to death 
fus’ gun went off. Afore night I didn’t mind it no more’n the 
blowin’ of the wind. But I warn’t any less skeered. A feller 
gits so skeered atter while hit skeers all the skeer outen him.” 
There is substance enough in this paragraph, which is all 
Eph. has to say on the subject, for several chapters of a psy- 
chological romance of battle, but Dr. Barton has so much 
material at his command that enough for another whole 
book is often condensed into half a page. After the painful 
lack of events in some of the current stories of incident and 
adventure, the lavish generosity of this big, breezy book re- 
freshes. One feels that the writer draws for his heroic incident 
on the deep resources of reality, which are as inexhaustible 
as human nature is. 

While the whole book is stirring, certain detached por- 
tions of it are marvellously so. The chapter called ‘* The 
Secret of the Sinks” has nothing to do with the develop- ° 
ment of the story, and is not important in its historical as- 
pect; nevertheless it would have been a great pity to omit 
from the book such a blood-curdling episode, illustrating as 
it does the methods of guerilla warfare and the spirit in which 
the guerillas were sometimes met. 

As a whole ‘‘A Hero in Homespun” is one of the few 
tales dealing with the Civil War which are well worth while. 
The interest of the theme and the directness and vigor of 
the handling will doubtless obtain for it the consideration 
which it should command. 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal announces a series of anecdotal 
portraits of five eminent Americans—President McKinley, Mrs. 
Cleveland, Mark Twain, Mr. Joseph Jefferson and Mr, Thomas 
A. Edison. 
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‘¢ The Story of Jesus Christ’’ 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mrs. Warp must have gone through a long period of 
preparation to write ‘‘ The Story of Jesus Christ.” As she 
collected historical material for the work and as she lived 
each day more sympathetically into the spirit of its hero, she 
must have found the two inevitably at war. Historical data 
became more and more irrelevant in the presence of a great 
Spirit, until at last, it would seem, Mrs. Ward yielded to the 
full tide of artistic impulse and, throwing facts to the winds, 
wrote the story of ‘‘A Singular Life”. It has been noted 
that this story is in many particulars like the life of Jesus. 
The hero chooses for his friends unlettered men; though 
they are fishermen of Gloucester and not of Judea. His 
own church refuses him sanction and he founds ‘‘ The 
Church of the Love of Christ.” There is a Mary Magdalene 
—a woman of the town—in Gloucester. The hero at last is 
killed by one of the men he is trying to redeem. Without 
pushing the analogy too far, it is evident that, intentionally 
or not, Mrs. Ward embodied in ‘‘ A Singular Life ” the life 
of Christ seen through the perspective of nineteen hundred 
years. This done she apparently returned conscientiously 
and worked faithfully on ‘‘ The Story of Jesus Christ.” 

The mistake made was in trying to amalgamate fact and 
fancy. The effect appears, sometimes grotesque, sometimes 
pathetic, and sometimes even ludicrously impious. The raw 


materials, though subjected to the full heat of sentimentality . 


and bathed in a glow of color, will not fuse. When we are 
told of the house of Jesus that ‘“‘It was white with a flat 
earthen roof, protected by a low parapet prescribed by law; 
it had one door, and, it might be, no windows,” we feel 
that the letter fact has been painfully followed. But the 
next step plunges us into the shadows of fancy,—how far 
we have no means of knowing. Vines ‘‘ blend the irregular 
outlines of the dwelling” and birds and flowers dip and 
spring about the roof and the place. There is a great deal 
of dipping and springing in the narrative. The dove of the 
annunciation comes ‘dipping across the dusk.” At the 
baptism of Jesus: ‘‘ The bird swept into sight again; grace- 
ful, snowy, palpitating like a thing half bird, half lily, pure 
as the film of the cloud, through which it descended slowly. 
The dove dipped toward the water.” Fact and fancy lie in 
streaks. They never mingle. ‘‘In his shop at Nazareth, 
Joseph the carpenter (/act) worked drearily (fancy). Ham- 
mer and saw (/ac/) fell from his dispirited hand (/ancy); 
his basket of wooden nails (/ac/) lay unused (fancy). His 
dejected eyes wandered (fancy) through the opening which 
served as door and window (/ac/) to his simple place of 
business. His heart was far from his work and heavy as 
doom” (fancy). A footnote to the next paragraph, also 
concerning Joseph, has caused us some puzzled moments. 
“This grave, honest man?” (Footnote: ‘‘2. A widower. 
Tradition ”), ‘‘a middle-aged person, with experience of 
life behind him, loved the girl to whom he was betrothed.” 
Why, we have asked ourselves perplexedly, should this tradi- 
tion of being a widower be appended to an ‘‘ honest man”? 
Why not, if necessary at all, to ‘‘a middle-aged person,” or 
‘fone with experience of life,” or even to the adjective 
‘‘grave” ? The mystery doubtless has its appropriate ex- 
planation if one could follow the intricacies of Mrs. Ward’s 
logic. 

We confess that we understand it as little as we under- 
stand the flexibility that ends one paragraph with rhetor- 
ical questionings of the supernatural birth and begins the 
next with hard fact. ‘‘ There, it had been written, the Gov- 
ernor of her people should be sought. There the Wonder- 
ful should enter the world. Could she dwell on this, 
and hold her courage? Could she forget it, and be Mary? 
Strictly speaking, there were no roads between Nazareth and 
Bethlehem.” It would never have occurred to our unaided 


imagination to speak of Joseph as a ‘‘ gentleman mechanic.” 
In the description of the birthplace of Jesus, fact is in the 
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ascendant. ‘‘ The stable in which the baby was born was a 
rude affair. Mary saw that it was a cave in the heart of a 


rock; a species of grotto.” ‘The sympathetic reader feels 
like interpolating ‘‘6x8” and other graphic details. ‘A 
little flat lamp of clay whose wick floated in oil, or a rude 
kind of lantern made by straining waxed cloth over a frame 
of rings, was allowed her. It struggled feebly with damp 
darkness.” The view from the mount of temptation is ac- 
curately described as seen through the eyes of Jesus. ‘‘ Night 
was coming on. Jesus climbed to the front of a high cliff 
and looked about him. He saw the chalk of the midland 
hills sloping from three thousand feet yonder, near Hebron, 
to half that height at the valley of the Dead Sea.” It is an 
embarrassing thing to be a sentimentalist without redeeming 
humor, or a writer whose sentimentality and humor make it 
possible to write, ‘‘ The little fellows applied themselves to 
the cheerful topic of Leviticus, then to other portions of the 
Pentateuch and to the Prophets.” 

Mrs. Ward’s Christ is a Christ of the senses, as ‘‘The 
Gates Ajar” was a heaven of the senses. The story is soaked 
in color, the color of garments and flowers and earth and 
sky. Even duty, pale, abstract duty, is illumined by it. 
** What was duty? He asked it . of the blaz- 
ing stars of the Eastern night; he looked down into the red 
heart of the wild lily for it, and up through the green arches 
of the mountain woods he peered in search of it.” Yet, 
with all its color and concreteness, the story never, for a 
moment, becomes real. Perhaps its unreality and the qual- 
ity of its sentiment could not better be expressed than by the 
heading of the chapter containing an account of the bap- 
tism. It is called ‘‘A Beautiful Scene.” 





*¢ The Book of Dreams and Ghosts ’’ 
By Andrew Lang. New edition, Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘THE ENLIGHTENED READER” is, of course, well aware that 
ghost-stories are nonsense. They come from indigestion,— 
or imbibition. Nevertheless, they have a fascination which 
even the very enlightened must acknowledge, particularly 
when they are well-told and have an air of probability and 
sober truthfulness thrown around them. Mr. Lang has this 
art at his finger’s end, and there are few who will pick up 
his book and not be fascinated as they read its judiciously 
presented contents. The author’s avowed end is to enter- 
tain, and his arrangement is such that the stories are classed 
as they advance from the probable and somewhat common- 
place to those which are startling and beyond explanation. 
They are gathered from all sorts of sources—the records of 
the Society for Psychical Research, biographies, newspapers, 
reports of murder trials, magazines and private correspond- 
ence. There is always a cheering pretence of scrupulous 
care and painstaking investigation, which adds to the force of 
the tale. 

Dreams which turn out true are offered in numbers, and of 
these everybody has some experience; but the chapter on 
‘Crystal Visions ” will attract more persons, because much 
of it is a record of Mr. Lang’s own singular observations 
and experiments. Wraiths, ghosts and haunted houses fill 
up most of the book, ranging from those bogies which used 
to spook about the farmsteads of Iceland to the modern noisy 
rapper who frightens the housemaids at night. Where an 
obvious suggestion as to the possible cause of such alleged 
phenomena presents itself, the author mentions it; but he 
does not look upon it as part of his plan to turn all his 
poetry into prose, so the reader is left to take the tale as it is 
told, or to leave it alone. Of course, ‘‘local seismic dis- 


. turbances ” come in for a share of the explanation, however 


dubious such a theory may be. Simple hallucinations are 
recorded; but that they and all allied suggestions are in- 
sufficient to assign the rationale for a certain number of 
accounts of this nature, is frankly acknowledged. The most 
that can be said is that the matter is in doubt, and that more 
evidence is needed. 
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There is at present a reaction against the unreasoning ma- 
terialism taught a score of years ago in scientific circles; and 
a book of this kind, well put together, selected from many 
sources by one both a master of style and a reeognized 
authority in the science of folk-lore, must be deservedly 
popular. 


‘¢ The Story of Marie Antoinette’’ 
By Anna P. Bicknell. The Century Co. 


THERE Is no more pathetic figure in history than Marie 
Antoinette. No woman in so short a time received first the 
worship and then the furious hatred of a nation. Mary 
Queen of Scots was allowed some remnants of royal state to 
the dast, and Charles I was decorously tried and done to 
death ; but the politest and most highly cultured nation in 
Europe is famous for the brutality and inhuman ferocity of 
its treatment of the unfortunate royal family of France. In 
Miss Bicknell’s pages we find a careful study of the life of 
Marie Antoinette, showing all her shortcomings and the ex- 
.travagance and frivolity which largely contributed to gain 
her the detestation of the people. Maria Theresa had deter- 
mined that her youngest daughter should be Queen of 
France, and we read that ‘‘from her earliest years she was 
carefully prepared for the destiny her mother hoped to secure 
for her.” Miss Bicknell, however, contradicts herself shortly 
after, by explaining how deficient Marie Antoinette’s educa- 
tion was, and showing how very carelessly the Empress’s in- 
tentions were carried out. She also speaks of the unexcep- 
tionable pedigrees and quarterings that were required before 
anyone could hold a post giving access to ‘‘ Her Sacred 
Majesty” at the Austrian Court, and in the next sentence 
tells that the Abbé de Vermond, the Princess’s instructor, 
was an ill-bred man of inferior birth and social education. 
This assuredly does not evince much care on the part of 
Maria Theresa in the choice of the man who was to direct 
her daughter’s education. 

Miss Bicknell has gone to the fountain-head for informa- 
tion and gives many interesting extracts from the state 
papers at Vienna, chiefly bits of the correspondence between 
Maria Theresa and her daughter, and also letters to Mercy, 
the Austrian Ambassador to France. One often hears that 
there is nothing new under the sun, and one of Maria 
Theresa’s letters proves that headstrong and rebellious chil- 
dren are no novelty. She writes to Mercy:—‘‘ Notwithstand- 
ing all your care'and discernment in directing my daughter, 

I see only too clearly how unwilling are her efforts to follow 
your advice and mine. In these days only flattery and a 
playful tone are liked; and when, with the best intentions, 
we address any serious remonstrance, our young people are 
wearied, consider that they are scolded, and, as they always 
suppose, without reason.” The author gives a graphic de- 
scription of the Court of Louis XV to which Marie Antoin- 
ette was introduced as a bride of fourteen, and when we 
read the young girl’s account of a day in her life, we are not 
surprised that she rushed into the most imprudent gaieties, 
and seized any opportunity of diverting herself. She was 
not allowed to have a horse, but she and her ladies were per- 
mitted to ride in the forest on donkeys, Mercy gravely assur- 
ing the Empress that ‘‘ these animals are not at all danger- 
ous.” The disordered state of the Court was the cause of 
great waste and extravagance. As Dauphine, Marie Antoin- 
ette was allowed no share in the disposal of her income, and 
when things got so bad that Mercy had to be called to the 
rescue, the greatest absurdities were discovered—e. g., sev- 
eral ells of silk, daily, to cover the basket in which her 
gloves and handkerchief were deposited. We have heard 
‘of the large Austrian under lip, but who would have sus- 
pected the Hapsburgs of such hands! At the same time 
there was an entire lack of comfort. On one occasion 
Marie Antoinette caught a violent cold through having to 
sit and shiver in wet clothes at Choisy, because she had no 
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means of changing them, and on arriving at Versailles found 
no fire prepared in her apartments. 

It is in the description of the more private and intimate 
scenes in the unfortunate Queen’s life that the charm of this 
book is found. The author is perfectly just, and does not at- 
tempt to gloss over the many faults of the Queen, but she also 
shows all her gentleness, kindness of heart and fortitude, and 
we understand thoroughly the justice of Marie.Antoinette’s 
rejoinder to the ‘‘constitutional priest” who said ‘‘ Your 
death will expiate ” , ‘* Yes, Monsieur, errors, but not 
crimes.” The affair of Count Fersen, which has been to the 
Queen’s enemies a fruitful source of calumny, is here deli- 
cately touched on; and of course the diamond necklace 
affair is fully recounted. The interest of the book owes 
nothing to its style, and the author makes no allowance for 
intelligence on the part of her readers. Although she ex- 
plains fully the different uses of the titles ‘‘ Monsieur” and 
‘‘Madame” at the Court of France, in an early chapter, she 
continues to quote them, and explain each time who is meant 
by them. There was also small need to tell us, in a foot- 
note, what adominois. But it is ungrateful to find fault with 
a book that is so full of interest, historical and human. The 
dark days of the Revolution are depicted vividly, but with 
calm judgment. The weakness of Louis XVI’s character is 
plainly shown, and the fatality that pursued the unhappy 
family; and after reading the account of the last months of 
the poor little Dauphin, one wonders that such monsters as 
his jailers could have existed in human form. The last 
scenes in the book are almost too sad to read, but so great 
is the interest excited by the other portions that the story 
must be followed to the end—a story so bright in its be- 
ginning and so unspeakably tragic in its end, that it hardly 
seems possible that one woman can have been the heroine 
of it all. So true is Miss Bicknell’s narrative that one lays 
it down with a deeper sympathy with Marie Antoinette, a 
livelier interest in all that concerns this most unhappy 
Queen. 

The numerous illustrations, consisting chiefly of portraits 
of the Queen and other members of the Court, by Mme. 
Vigée Lebrun and Nattier, add much to the attractiveness 
of a very handsome volume. 





** The Conception of God’’ 

A Philosophical Discuss:'on Concerning the Nature of the Divine Idea as 
a Demonstrable Realitv. By Josiah Royce, Joseph Le Conte, G. H. 
Howison and Sidney Edward Mezes. The Macmillan Co, 

THE FounpaTIon of this argument of Prof. Royce’s is the 
identity of the thinker and the thought. The reasoning is 
subtle, and highly original. Its object is to establish the 
personality of God. That is, indeed, the real problem of 
present-day philosophy, for all thinkers are ready to admit 
the existence of somewhat that may be called God. That 
somewhat may be named Force, or the Unconscious, or 
Mind-stuff, or Substance, or any of twenty other designa- 
tions spelled with a capital letter. As Mr. Watson has said 
in one of his epigrams, 


“God by the earlier sceptic was exiled; 
The later is more lenient grown and mild: 
He sanctions God; provided you agree 
To.any other name for deity.” 


Prof. Royce defines God as Absolute Thought. This im- 
plies Absolute Thinker, for, as he says (p. 45), ‘*God is 
known as Thought fulfilled; as Experience absolutely Organ- 
ized, so as to have one ideal unity of meaning; as Truth 
transparent to itself; as Life in absolute accordance with 
idea; as Selfhood eternally obtained.” This seems quite 
plausible, or even to some minds entirely true; yet: is the 
author justified in concluding that his position is substan- 
tially the same as that of Aquinas? Take one sentence from 
the ‘‘Summa Theologica,” in answer to the inquiry ‘‘can 
the created intellect see God through His essence?” The 
reply is: ‘‘Cum unum quodque sit cognoscible secundum 
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quod est in actu, Deus qui est actus purus absyue omni per- 
mixtione potentiz, quantum in se est, maxime cognoscibilis 
est.” We entirely misunderstand Prof. Royce’s position, or 
else he does not think that ‘‘ Deus est actus purus 
absque omni permixtione potentia.” At the same time it is 
true that realism and monism in philosophy have resem- 
blances and points of contact. Just at this point Prof. 
Mezes and Howison are dissatisfied. The former does not 
find Prof. Royce’s account of the absolute as ‘‘ Experience 
absolutely organized,” to be adequate to imply worth, dig- 
nity and goodness. The latter is not satisfied with Prof. 
Royce’s declaration that his own position is theistic and not 
pantheistic. Prof. Howison is a man of the old school. 
Prof. Le Conte, without opposition and criticism, shows the 
place evolution has in Prof. Royce’s scheme, and that God 
is not only necessary to us, but we to Him. This argument 
in favor of goodness and immortality is strong and fresh. 
The book closes with an acute and profound argument 
by Prof. Royce in reply to his critics, wherein he ex- 
plains more fully his concept of reality, of will and the 
principle of individuation. It is perhaps just here that 
many readers who accept his conclusions reject his method 
of reaching them. They conceive that there are other 
ways: It may be that we must revise our notion of the 
individual. Certain it is that the individual has no real 
existence apart from the total reality. ‘‘ Unus homo, nullus 
homo.” ‘This comes out clearly in section five of the 
supplementary essay. Again, it does not help us much 
to say, with Prof. Knight, that there may be a mode of 
existence higher than the personal, if by the term personal 
we intend to denote the highest mode of existence. The 
concluding words are well worthy of quotation: ‘‘ What we 
ought to wish to find finally saved, in our own fortune, in 
our own lives, or in the lives of those whom we love and 
honor, is distinctly moral personality, conceived as a self- 
conscious process aiming towards an unique goal—a goal 
that cannot be conceived as attainable at any temporal mo- 
ment. Such individual goals, as Idealism teaches us, must 
be attained in the eternal world.” This is a prose way of 
saying that 
‘‘in a season of calm weather, 

Tho’ inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’ 


In Sos this volume of the projected publications of the 
Philosophical Union of the University of California is a mo- 
mentous work. As a contribution to the theistic argument 
it presents a new line of thinking adjusted to this century of 
thought. Is is a presentation of the concept of God as im- 
manent, as personal, and as perfectly good. This is the 
God of revelation. Prof. Royce endeavors to set Him forth 
as also the God of philosophy. 


_ ‘6 Life of Charles Jared Ingersoll ’’ 
By Wilkam M. Meigs. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

CHARLES JARED INGERSOLL, who was successively a Fed- 
eralist and a Democrat and a friend and an enemy of the 
United States Bank; whom Jackson removed from the office 
of United States District Attorney, to which he had been 
appointed by Madison; who was on principle a foe of the 
spoils system, and yet was an ardent supporter of Jackson 
against Adams and Clay, enemies of the spoils doctrine; 
who was in Congress for a few years at the time of the war 
of 1812-15, and a generation later at the period of the war 
with Mexico, and was one of the leaders of his party on each 
occasion; who was an able and active lawyer and an elo- 
quent orator; who wrote love verses and political pamphlets, 
a tragedy and a history of the war of 1812 in four volumes; 
whose life spanned the time between 1782, seven years 
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before Washington’s election as President, to 1862, in the 
second year of Lincoln’s service, and who maintained his 
concern in public affairs to the last, was a man of multifar- 
ious interests and activities, in whom the antitheses and 
antipodes met, and who, in some respects, was one of the 
most interesting characters of the day. 

His biographer, who is his grandson, is right in saying 
that Ingersoll’s life ought to have been written thirty years 
ago. ‘There was at that time, as he remarks, a better chance 
to secure those ‘‘anecdotes and personal reminiscences 
which so largely make up the interest of biography.” More- 
over, his name would have been remembered at that time by 
the genera] reader, and consequently a popular interest in 
him could more easily have been aroused than it can now. 
On the whole, however, the biographer has done his work 
well. The social as well as the political side (the latter 
largely through letters and speeches on the great issues of 
the day) of Ingersoll’s life is presented with considerable 
skill. In some places, though, the book is disfigured by 
rabid partisanship. Speaking of the second United States 
Bank and its president the author says (p. 211) that ‘it 
was quite an allowable exaggeration to say that the highest 
principle of the Whigs was an adherence to Biddle and the 
bank,” a sweeping assertion such as many of the bank’s 
opponents sixty years ago made, and which doubtless some of 
them sincerely believed, but which no historian makes now. 

Another attempt to indict-a whole party for the offences 
of a few of its members is seen where the author says (p. 
234) that the abolition ‘‘leaders, almost to a man, openly) 
detested and reviled the constitution, were fairly ribald upon 
it, invoked curses upon it, and prayed and hoped for the 
dissolution of the Union by any means and at any cost.” 
He is thinking of Garrison, Phillips, Parker Pillsbury and 
the rest of the corporal’s guard of non-resistants and non- 
voters. This faction of irreconcilables and impracticables 
probably did not comprise a tenth of the early anti-slavery 
men. Birney, Chase, Sumner, Wilson, Hale, Julian, Charles 
Francis Adams, Myron Holley,.Thomas Morris; William 
Goodell, Gerrit Smith and the rest of the Liberty party men, 
the Free Soilers and the political abolitionists and_restric- 
tionists in general, condemned Garrison's course, denounced 
disunionism, and assailed slavery by legal weapons and 
constitutional methods. The book, nevertheless, is inter- 
esting and instructive. It gives a tolerably correct picture 
of the movement, spirit, thought and the general political 
and social life of the period which it covers. 


‘*Varia’’ . 
By Agnes Repplier. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

MIss REPPLIER’S new volume owns the salient qualities of Miss 
Repplier’s other volumes. It has insight and humor; it is light- 
hearted and open-minded. The author has at times done work 
more conspicuously brilliant than any that will be found herein, 
but a few clever things more or less do not matter in such a 
warm and hospitable atmosphere of intellectual good cheer as 
that with which Miss Repplier surrounds her readers. 

« The Eternal Feminine” is a competent and much-needed 
demonstration of the fact that there is not and never has been 
such a thing as the “new woman,” although complacently stupid 
human nature in each passing generation has heralded its redis- 
covery of her as something fresh and unheard-of. The mannish- 
ness of fashionable ladies was satirized in the last century. The 
pages of Zhe Spectator parallel those of Life and Punch 
when it is a question of jibes at the educated girl, and champions 
of progressive womanhood have been using the same arguments at 
intervals for at least six hundred years. ‘The indifference of 
women to intellectual pursuits, which has earned for them centur- 
ies of masculine contempt; and their thirst for intellectual pur- 
suits, which has earned for them centuries of masculine disappro- 
bation” have always been contemporaneous, and the phenomena 
are as old as the conflicting estimates with which they have been 
received. 

Where all is good, it is invidious to choose, but probably Miss 
Repplier’s protest against «Little Pharisees in Fiction” will 
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appeal to’a Wider diidience than any other of these essays, for 
who has»not.suffered from the heroine of the Sunday-school 
book? Beginning with the*literature.provided for children in the 
days of the Pilgrim fathers, the author arraigns »one, popular 
favorite after another, from « The Fairchild Family” to « The 
Elsie Books,” and proves her charges of priggishness, self-right- 
eousness and lack of charity. There is no reason, of course, ex- 
cept lack of precedent, why Sunday-school books should not 
occasionally be good literature, but the fact remains that children 
like them immensely just as they are: The new theories main- 
tain that the child in the different stages of its development re- 
traces the long history of the race. According to this formula 
the appetite of the child for the Sunday-school book may be some 
measure of man’s historical capacity for religious intolerance. 

The contents of the volume include a vivacious paper upon 
drinking-songs, two essays of travel, a consideration of the royal 
road of fiction into the hearts of men, and a timely protest from 
the reader’s standpoint against the contentiousness of such mod- 
ern novelists as can only appreciate each his own school of 
fiction. 





“~"'¢Hania’’ and ‘* Let Us Follow Him’?, 
By Henryk Sienkiewics: ~Feranslated by Jeremiah Curtin. 
Brown C0. 

BESIDES ‘THE title-story,; a novelette of moderate™length, this 
volume contains nine other tales of varying length and impor- 
tance. ‘ Hania” and its prologue, ‘The Old Servant,” give a 
delightful aceount.of semi-patriarchal life in a Polish country- 
house. The theme is the development of love in, the son of a 
noble family for the granddaughter, of an old ‘servant who has 
been confided tq his imimature guardiahship; his\rivalty with a 
friend and neighbor; and the hasty flight of, affection from the 
hearts of both suitors alter Hania has suffered from the small- 
pox. The story is told with the special grace and freshness which 
belong to the born story-teller and to no one else. Pan Henryk, 
the hero, relates the incidents in the first person and imparts to 
them somehow the glitter of an atmosphere of youth and high 
spirits, of ingenuousness touched with naive selfishness. The 
whole effect is charming with that ‘old-fashioned, not-to-be- 
analyzed charm which is the happy endowment of a very limited 
amount of fiction. 

Of: the other stories in the book, the most striking and satis- 
factory are ‘ Tartar Captivity,” which is a preliminary sketch to 
“ With Fire and Sword,’ and the “Charcoal Sketches,” which, 
the translator tells us, were written in Los Angeles nearly twenty 
years ago. They deal with the tragedy of peasant life in Poland 
where helpless ignorance on the one hand and brutal selfishness 
on the other, form an unhappy combination. The scenes are laid 
in the district where the author passed his youth. «“ Tartar Cap- 
tivity” is a study of the mind of a Polish noble who regarded his 
position in life as the direct product of God’s will, and who main- 
tained through privation and torture what he conceived to be the 
dignity of attitude due from him to the Deity who had created 
him the descendant of his ancestors. Removed to the seventeenth 
century and tested by blood and iron, this gospel of Pan Zdano- 
barski’s consecrated person is an exquisite and inspiring thing, 
and stimulates regret that the day for such ideals has passed 
forever, as well as hope for the approach of the day when plutoc- 
racy shall take the service of humanity as seriously as aristocracy 
once took the service of God. 

Of one of the stories in this book, “Let us Follow Him,” the 
publishers say:—*Its publication in a separate form has been 
deemed advisable for the reason that this story gave to its author 
the idea of writing ‘Quo Vadis,’ which has been the literary sen- 
sation of the last twelve months.” It appears, therefore, in a 
neat little volume in green and gold. 
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*¢*Old Lamps for New Ones’’ 
And other Sketches and Essays Hitherto Uncollected. 
Dickens.. Edited by Frederick G. Kitton. 
Co. 

THIS CONTAINS much that is worth reading though it has es- 
caped the notice of other editors. A few of these pieces have 
appeared in Bentley's Miscellany, others in The Examiner and 
still others in Household Words and All the Year Round. Some 
have been identified from the original manuscripts in Dickens's 
handwriting ; others from an “ office set” of Al/ the Year Round, 
in which the names of the authors are recorded, in writing, over 
against their respective contributions. The opening essay is 
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Dickens's attack on the pre-Raphaelites, which seems a very 
heated performance, now that the offending painters have been 
officially accepted, classified, catalogued and laid away in a dim 
corner of our memories. Of fresher interest is ‘« The Ballantyne 
Humbug Handled,” the old story of Scott’s dealings with his 
publishers having been recently revived in connection with the 
whole question of authors’ and publishers’ profits. The opening 
up of Africa gives a new interest to the paper on ‘‘ The Narrative 
of the Expedition sent by Her Majesty’s Government to the River 
Niger, in 1841.” The facetious «‘ Report of the Commissioners 
Appointed to Inquire into the Condition of the Persons Variously 
Engaged in the University of Oxford” will not lose its point so 
long as vested interests rule in seats of learning. Most timely of 
all, trom our point of view, is ‘An American in Europe,” a re- 
view of a book by a certain Mr. Colman of Boston, who crossed 
the Atlantic to study shorthorns and ensilage, and who wrote 
two volumes on dukes and their manners for the benefit of his 
friends.” 

Mr. Colman’s work might be styled a treatise on how to be 
happy though English. It is not necessary to be a duke. You 
require, it seems, a great country mansion, though it need not 
be your own. Servants, whose functions are mysterious; a 
private chapel which you need not attend; ‘cold ham, beef, 
tongue, etc., to which you carry your own plate and help your- 
self” at breakfast ; a post-box in the entry, horses and carriages, 
‘«and cold water, and hot water, and clean napkins in the greatest 
abundance” you may also be supplied with, by your aristocratic 
friends ; but they expect you to wear your own clothes, to sit 
near the lady whom you take in todinner, and to pay the postage 
on your letters. The book should really be reprinted; it seems 
to be an epitome of information on what are to many good 
Americans the most absorbing questions of the day, though 
Dickens rashly calls such matters «the mere froth and foam” of 
Mr. Colman’s one idea. ‘Trading in Death” recounts some of 
the curious ways in which people made money out of the Duke 
of Wellington’s funeral. ‘A few Conventionalities ” deals with 
funny practices in the House of Commons and on the operatic 
stage, and with after-dinner commonplaces, and the like. But 
the best and most characteristic of these rescued essays is that 
on * Lively Turtle” and the likeness that exists between these in- 
telligent animals and the members of the London Common 
Council. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Shakespeare's Religious Belief.—A Boston correspondentsends 
me this note :— In ‘All’s Well that Ends Well’ (ii. 2. 28) is a 
touch which, it strikes me, might have a little bearing as evidence 
on the question whether Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic. 
I refer to the expression, ‘ As the nun’s lip to the friar’s mouth.’ 
Would a devout Catholic be likely to pen such a passage? I 
don’t know whether the passage has ever been cited by those who 
have discussed the question of Shakespeare’s religion, for I have 
never read much of such discussions, not being particularly in- 
terested in the controversy. John M. Robertson, in one of his 
two discourses on ‘ The Religion of Shakespeare,’ says: ‘On the 
superficial grounds of iis presentment of friars in his plays— 
taken with the legend that he died a Papist—Catholics see in 
him one secretly inclined to their Church.’ It seems to me that 
the ‘ presentment of friars’ in the passage in ‘All’s Well’ referred 
to runs counter to any such claim on the part of the Catholics. 
How does the passage strike you ?” 

I doubt whether we can base an argument on an expression 
like this, put by the dramatist into a clown’s mouth. Books and 
essays have been written to prove that Shakespeare was an in- 
fidel, a Roman Catholic, and a good Churchman. They prove 
at least that he was no narrow or bigoted sectarian, who could 
be easily labelled. Surely he was no infidel, and his Christianity 
was too broad to be measured by the petty standards of the 
sects. 

The reference to “‘evening mass” in “Romeo and Juliet” 
(iv. 1. 38) has been quoted to show that he was zo¢ a Roman Cath- 
olic. Several editors say that “Juliet must mean vesfers, as 
there is no such thing as evening mass.” It is the critics who 
are in fault, not Shakespeare. There zs such a thing as evening 
mass, and he may be aware of it, as he shows elsewhere a famili- 
arity with the usages of the Roman Catholic Church. See the 
London Notes and Queries for 29 April and 3 June 1876, or 
McClintock and Strong’s “ Biblical Cyclopedia,” under Mass. 
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The Lounger 

IT Is NOT surprising that even the English papers speak of E. 
L. Voynich, the author of «The Gadfly,” as a man. A more 
masculine book has not been written for years, nor a more pow- 
erful. I take pleasure in assuring her admirers that the author 
is Mrs. Voynich. She is now engaged upon a novel, the scene of 
which is laid in Austria, and she has gone to that country to 
get the local color. Mrs. Voynich writes slowly and with great 
pains, so that the new story may not be expected for at least 
a year. 

ee 


Mr. HOWELLS said to an English interviewer that we have no 
one in this country ‘“ whose good opinion (like that of Mr, Glad- 
stone’in England) would make the future of a book.” He added 
that ‘‘ Lowell's opinion in his closing years would have done more 
in that way than any other.” But even Mr: Lowell’s opinion, 
valuable as it was to an author, carried very little weight with the 
reading public. A case in point is that of Mr. Henry B. Fuller's 
first book, ‘The Chevalier of Pensieri Vani.” Not only Mr. 
Lowell, but many other well-known men-of-letters praised that 
book as one of the most delightful in manner and matter ever 
written by-an American. The book, originally published—at the 
author’s expense, I believe—by a Boston house, was afterwards 
republished, in handsome form, in New York; but it has always 
remained caviare to the general. It did, however, establish its 
author’s reputation, while his later novels, ‘‘ The Cliff-Dwellers ” 
and “ With the Procession,” swelled his bank-account. I am 
pretty sure, though, that if Mr. Fuller were asked, he would say 
that he preferred what « The Chevalier” had given him. 
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I HEAR FROM Mme. Modjeska that she is in the best of health; 
in fact, she says that she never felt better in her life. This is good 
news, and it is also good news that she may be seen in New York 
this season. The story that the distinguished actress proposed to 
‘open a school of dramatic art in this city is entirely without found- 
ation. While Mme. Modjeska would make an ideal instructor in 
the art of acting, it would be a pity for her to retire from the stage 
when she has so many years of usefulness before her. 


ce 


TIT FOR TAT is not a nice doctrine, but one would be more 
than human who never acted in accordance with it. We are con- 
tinually attacked by our English cousins for our sins in the line 
of personality. I admit that we do sin egregiously in this matter, 
but at the same time are they entirely free from sinning in the 
same way? Our personalities seldom find their way between 
covers. It is the newspapers that err in this direction with us. 
In England the most personal kind of gossip is published in books 
written by reputable authors. I find the following in a recent 
issue of the London Daily Chronicle :-— 

‘‘Though Miss Christina Rossetti never married, she was (as may 
well be supposed) an ‘old maid’ by choice, not by necessity. Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell, in his memoirs of the poetess—which Messrs. Hurst 
& Blackett will publish early in the coming month—records two offers 
of marriage made to Miss Rossetti, both of which she rejected, for 
reasons Mr. Bell sets forth. So sweet-looking and so charming a lady 
could not but have enthusiastic and devoted admirers.” 

If this is not personal journalism carried into literature, I should 
like to know what it is ? 
A 


WHEN Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE came to town from Bos- 
ton on Dec. 14, to be dined by the Aldine Club, he found time to 
sit for his photograph—the result being the portrait printed here- 
with, which his family regard as the best he has ever had taken. 
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Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


A series of papers of high promise is that on “ Lowell and His 
Friends,” begun in’ the January magazine’ number of Zhe Out- 
look, and to be continued throughout the year. Dr. Hale, who 
writes them, was one of the friends, himself, and he is one of the 
few who still survive. 
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Mr. R. H. STODDARD, whose interesting tribute to the mem- 
ory of his friend the late William James Linton appeared in 
last Saturday’s Critic, sends me the following fine sonnet, which 
was written one stormy winter, ten years ago—the year of the 
great blizzard—when Mr. Linton was expected to sail from 
England for these shores:— t 


‘«« My dear friend, Linton, if your purpose hold, 
And adverse fate at last propitious be, 
You must be plunging through the starless sea 
Between your world and ours, which is more old; 
Weltering, I fear, where stormy waves are rolled, 
And Arctic icebergs spring has not set free 
Out of the darkness slowly drift a-lee, 
Freighted, like life, with death’s eternal cold. 
But why should this foreboding heart of mine 
Create disaster for you? Why deplore 
What the long leagues of tempest-battered shore 
May never swallow in their yeasty brine ? 
What said Sir Humphrey, tiller-ropes in hand ? 

‘ Heaven is as near by water as by land.’” 


a 

Apropos of the success of «‘ The Princess and the Butterfly” 
at the Lyceum theatre, I reproduce the accompanying sketch ot 
the author from a back number of Vanity Fair; also this ad- 
mirable pen-sketch by Mr. Joseph Anderson, in a letter from 
London to the Boston 7ranscript:— 

«A man with sharp, narrow, unbearded face, quick black 


eyes, high, bald forehead, alert, easy and dexterous in his car- 
riage, yet withal reposeful, as serene in feature and action: as a 



























Mr. ArTHUR WING PINERO 


‘swift, deep stream that gives no surface sign or sound ot its 
progress—such is Mr. Arthur Wing Pinero.” 

Mr. Pinero is now forty-two years of age and rich from his plays. 
We can trace his fortunes by his various dwelling-places: 
«* Twelve years ago he lived in a cottage at Chiswick; then he 
took a house in St. John’s Wood, and now he occupies a mansion 
in Hamilton Terrace, in the north of London.” To his credit be 
it said, Mr. Pinero has never written down to what is supposed 
to be the taste of the times, He has written to please himself 
and in doing so has pleased the public. He is one o the 
few successful dramatists whose plays read as well as they act. 
He is the inventor of the stage “‘ woman with a past,” but he has 
treated her with so much cleverness that we almost forget her 
shady past in our admiration of her brilliant present. 


os a) 


WHAT two novels have been selling best? To this inquiry, ad- 
‘dressed by Zhe Daily Chronicle to several London booksellers, 
the reply was pretty unanimous: «The Christian,” by Mr. Hall 
‘Caine, and “In Kedar’s Tents,” by Mr. Seton Merriman. The 
latter has been the Christmas favorite, and has gone quite out of 
print. Hundreds, nay thousands, of orders for it had to go un- 
fulfilled. Other favorites have been «St. Ives” and Mark Twain’s 
«‘ More Tramps Abroad,” which is fiction of a sort. «Of the fresh 
novelists Mr. Jacobs has perhaps been in most vogue, and he 
promises tostay.” In what the Chronic/e calls « serious literature” 
the favorites are Tennyson’s biography, Lord Roberts’s reminis- 
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cences, and Capt. Mahan’s latest volume, which latter “has met 
with the welcome which all his writings get here.” 
wer’ 

I RECOGNIZED a familiar style in the letter from Munich printed 
in The Evening Post on Saturday last and was not surprised’ to 
find the name of Mr. Philip G. Hubert, Jr., signed to it. I have 
not the pleasure of Mr. Hubert’s acquaintance, but I am a de-~ 
voted admirer of a little book published by him some years ago, 
called « Liberty and a Living.” In that Mr. Hubert advised the 
professional man to cut away from the city and its awful expenses, 
the highest of which are for light and air, and build him a cot in 
the country—the real country, not a suburb of New York, which 
is usually more expensive than the city itself. Mr. Hubert told 
of his own experiences in looking for liberty and a living, and the 
final result (which was most fascinating), with every item of ex- 
pense. This latter chapter was as interesting as it was practical, 
and I dare say that it helped many a man to solve the exceed- 
ingly difficult problem of living in decency on a small income. 
Evidently Mr. Hubert’s children have outgrown the educational 
advantages of the little village on Long fsland, which, by the way, 
he never named, and he has taken them to Munich for music- 
and language-study. In his letter to the Post he tells just what 
this costs, and how to go about finding the sort of accommodation 
that one naturally wants in the circumstances. Mr. Hubert's 
manner is convincing, and I have no doubt he will convert as 
many people to the Munich idea as he did to that of country liv- 
ing. It is a surprising fact that with all our boasted facilities for 
education, aside from the public schools, one can get better in- 
struction in the higher branches for less money in Europe than 
he can in America. 

ee 


I HAVE received from Oberlin, Ohio, a four-page pamphlet, size 
ot page about five and a half by four inches, called «« He Wants 
a Little Change, and Other Poems,” by Perry Henry Griffing; 
price ten cents. On the title-page are these lines, which show 
Mr. Griffing to be a poet of unusually accommodating spirit :-— 

‘¢ Be sure that you don’t overlook 

The possibility of a larger book, 

Send each one of twenty cents 

And I will publish rhymes immense 

To suit a republican or a democrat or a man on the fence; 
Mr. Griffing is evidently in the market for ducats. Give him the 
money, and the Muse will take care of herself. The very title of 
his pamphlet shows what he is after, “He Wants a Little 
Change,” and the poem itself confirms the impression the title 
conveys :— 
But for bone and muscle 
They still have to hustle. 
They need a little change 
To make them seem less strange : 
Now if they had the gold 
They could get their oats rolled : 
Flour and meal and lean meat 
Would make their feet quite fleet. 


Use wraps but slowly grow. 
They are low in stature 

When they are quite mature. 
Some of us want to know 
The reason that is so. 

They surelyh ave fat meat, 
And that is what makes heat ; 





‘‘He wants a little change, 
And he thinks that he has got their range. 
You must keep them quite mellow 
And none of them will bellow 
When they have got their hands on the gold that is 
yellow.” 


Other poets may share Mr. Griffing’s sentiments, but they are not 
so frank in voicing them. The Long Island Farmer will have to 
look to his laurels. 
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Meetings of the Modern Language 
Asscciation 


DURING the closing week of the old year the Modern Language 
Association held its annual meetings: one at Houston Hall in 
the University of Pennsylvania, the other in Lunt Library Chapel 
of Northwestern University. This is the third time that the big 
Quaker town has opened iis hospitable doors to the Association ; 
while the city, the university, and the clubs of Evanston united in 
showing hospitality to the members that found it more convenient 
to meet in the west. The natural and the cultivated charms of 
Evanston do not disappear in the winter time. When weary 
with listening to a paper in an unknown tongue, the visitor 
needed but to rest his gaze on the great expanse of water on the 
shores of which the city lies, or to watch the breakers in the 
shallows heap up high banks of frozen foam on the beach. The 
western convention is no longer an experiment; it has passed 
through the years of children’s diseases and those of ungainly 
youth, and no longer needs to assert itself. That it is, however, 
best to maintain the present close association with the national 
society, was the almost universal sentiment of those in attendance 
on the meeting. All of the fifteen papers read at Evanston were 
by western men, as were also five of the twenty-four read at 
Philadelphia. Some institutions, for example, Michigan and 
Stanford, were represented, at both gatherings. 

The problems that a meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 

ciation brings to light generally possess a freshness and a variety 
of interest that rarely attach to those discussed at conventions of 
classical scholars, This was illustrated particularly at the meet- 
ing at Philadelphia; the sessions at Evanston were well attended 
by visitors, but the lack of a paper of wide human interest. was 
not unfelt. In response to general desire, one session of the 
next meeting in the west will be devoted to papers and-discussions 
of'a pedagogical character. But one such paper was presented 
this time, that of Prof.Clark on the study of English master- 
pieces with a view to teaching the principles of rhetoric. The 
writer aims to introduce “ laboratory methods” into the study of 
English, but appears to succeed in imitating the form rather than 
the spirit of scientific work. 
' Two-thirds of the papers read at Philadelphia and one-half of 
those at Evanston dealt with literary subjects. As usual, Eng- 
glish led at both conventions, and it was especially the English 
papers that exhibited variety and aroused interest. At Phila- 
delphia there were three papers dealing with Old English sub- 
jects: of these, Prof. Fulton’s paper ‘On Translating Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry” attracted most attention. The writer advocated 
the use of a rhythm as much as possible like that of the original. 
In this he was supported by those who know the Old English 
rhythm best and was opposed by those whose interest lies in 
modern poetry and those with whom the form of poetry counts 
as little. 

The Middle English period was represented by two papers, 
both read at the gathering at Evanston. Prof. Jack at Lake 
Forest presented a study of The autobiographical elements in 
William Langland’s « Piers the Plowman,’” in which he showed 
conclusively that such elements in the poem do not exist, or are, 
at best, very meagre, and thatthe interpretations put by Skeat 
upon various passages, whereby he believes he has discovered 
autobiographical data, are unwarranted. Prof. Hempl's paper 
was a development of a point made by him at the meeting of the 
Association at New Haven in 1895. The writer showed that the 
‘‘Palamon and Arcite ,” about whose form and contents so much 
mystery has of late been woven, was, after all, not so very differ- 
ent from the Knight's Tale as we have it, nearly two-thirds of the 
two poems being practically identical. 

There were, naturally, more papers dealing with the modern 
period than with both the earlier periods. Prof. Henneman of 
the University of Tennessee found sufficient diversity of struc- 
ture in Barnefield’s “ As it Fell upon a Day” and Marlowe’s 
“Come Live with Me and be my Love ” and in other Elizabethan 
poems to warrant himin declaring them to be composite and 
separating them into what he regards as their original parts. 
Prof. Schelling of the University of Pennsylvania presented a 
paper on “ Ben Jonson, and the Origin of the Classical School,” 
in which he argued with considerable force that Jonson, and not 
Waller, is the true father of the Classical School. In Jonson we 


have the first example of the literary man who has definite 
theories about literature and despises the popular judgment. He 
wielded the greatest literary influence of his time, and that too 
upon the scholarly and cultivated classes. Every trait which came 
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to prevail in the poetry of the Classical School is traceabie to 
his influence and example. Dr. Child, also ot Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented an interesting and amusing paper on ‘Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Conceits,” in which he designated this particular variety of 
conceit as a kind of perverted-metaphor in which novelty and a 
certain specious picturesqueness are the chief elements. In 
papers read at Evanston, Mr. Morton of the University of Indiana 
called attention to Keats’s fondness for vivification rather than 
real personification; and Prof. McClumpha of the University of 
Minnesota pointed out the similarity between the metamorphosis 
of Greene and that of Lily, but failed to prove his point—namely, 
that Greene copied Lily. 

Two of the papers presented at Philadelphia dealt with the re- 
lation of English literature to German: ‘“ The Influence of Laur- 
ence Sterne on German Literature,” by Dr. T. S. Baker of 
Johns Hopkins University, and “Early Influence of German 
Literature in America,” by Dr. F. H. Wilkens of Baltimore. Of 
the papers on German literature, that of Prof. Voss of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin called attention tothe character and writings 
of Thomas Murner andete his importance, not only as the oppo- 
nent of Lutherbut also as a writer of great force and quality. 
Prof. Goebel of Leland Stanford University sent to the western 
meeting a paper on the relation of Heine to Wolfgang Menzel, 
in which he brought charges against Heine, which were answered 
by Prof. Hatfield of Northwestern University. Prof. Hatfield 
also read a paper on his studies of the earliest poems of Wilhelm 
Miller, father of Max Miiiler. At Philadelphia there were two 
Goethe papers: one by Prof. Wood of Johns Hopkins University, 
in which he offered a new sglution of ‘‘ The Close of Goethe's 
Tasso as a Literary Problem.” «Phe paper aroused considerable 
discussion, in which-Prof. Thomas of Columbia took a leading 
part. Prof. Hochdérfer of Wittenberg College read a paper 
that called attention to similarities between Goethe’s Mephis- 
opheles and Luther’s Teufel. 

At Evanston, lying near the chief Scandinavian settlements in 
this country, several. papers were read that dealt with Scandi- 
navian subjects. That of Prof. Dodge of the University of 
Illinois treated the subject of the gender assumed by English 
words adopted irito the Danish spoken in this country. He 
found that the chief influence was exerted by the gender of the 
corresponding Danish word, or by that of the Danish word for 
the genus of which the word expressed a species, and that end- 
ings had little influence. Names for drinks made up a remark- 
ably large proportion of the list of adopted words. Prof. Bothne’s 
paper dealt with Norway’s struggle for a national language. 
Prof. Egge offered a novel but unlikely theory as to the influ- 
ence of Scandinavian in freeing northern English of inflections. 
The Romance papers at both meetings dealt mostly with tech- 
nical philological subjects. 

Much interest and discussion was roused by a paper by Prof. 
Matthews of Columbia University on the relation of the drama to 
literature. He argued that a drama is essentially a thing to be 
acted and to move an audience and must, therefore, be judged 
by its power to do this and not by its effect on the reader in the 
study or the sitting-room. Because most plays have something 
in common with literature is no reason why they should be 
placed in that category and judged by the standards of pure 
literature. The final paper of the eastern meeting was read by 
Prof. Scott of the University of Michigan, on the subject ‘‘ Verbal 
Taboos: Their Nature and Origin.” The paper explained a 
large number of the interdictions placed by certain critics on 
idiomatic forms and expressions, as due to the personal likes and 
dislikes of their first promulgators, and denied the right of such 
writers to magnify their personal attitude into a law for all. 

Several ladies took part in the work of the conventions: Dr. 
Thérése F. Colin of Bryn Mawr College read a paper on “ The 
Phraseology of Moliére’s Précieuses Ridicules”; Dr. Eva M. 
Tappan of Worcester High School discussed the poetry of the 
secluded Nicholas Breton; Miss Elizabeth Woodbridge of Yale 
University presented a paper on “ Boccaccio’s Defense of Poetry, 
as Contained in the Fourteenth Book of the De Genealogia 
Deorum”,; and Prof. Crow of the University of Chicago criti- 
cised the paper read by Prof. McClumpha. As members of the 
University Guild, an association of faculty ladies and friends of 
Northwestern University who have taken it upon themselves to 
care for the art. side of the university life at Evanston, the wife 
of President Rodgers and other ladies contributed toward making 
the stay at Evanston pleasant and profitable for.the members of. 
the society. 
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The Drama 
‘‘The Countess Valeska ’’ 

A good story and plenty of‘exciting situations are not the only 
things necessary to the success of a romantic drama. Actors 
capable of interpreting them in the romantic manner, with just 
that amount of picturesqueness and dash that carry conviction to 
the spectator by distracting’ his attention from the weak points in 
the structure are also essential. This truth must have impressed 
itself upon che large audience which assembled in the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre on Monday evening to witness the production of 
Miss Marlowe's new play, which suffered greatly from the inex- 
perience of the performers in that kind of work. 

A good deal has been published, of late, about the relations 
existing between the Countess Valeska, or Walewska, and the first 
Napoleon, but the present piece, which is by Rudolph Stratz, does 
not touch on that subject at all, although the Emperor, of whom 
nothing but a glimpse is afforded, plays quite an important part 
in the plot. The principal motive of the action has supplied the 
mainspring of a great number of dramas, but it is used with con- 
siderable freshness, force and originality, although the complica- 
tions are somewhat excessive. The Countess, who is expecting 
a visit from Napoleon, offers the shelter of her castle to a fugitive 
Prussian officer, who is none other than Achim Von Lohde, a 
former lover. To save him from the French officers who are 
looking for him she compels him to assume the character of her 
overseer, which, again, is a very familiar device. Both affect to 
believe that the fires of their old passion are extinct, but it is not 
long before the smoldering sparks are fanned again into flame. 
Then arises the sharp issue between love and patriotism. Achim, 
partly by force of circumstances, has become involved with his 
father in a plot to kill or kidnap the Emperor, and being unable 
to make his escape from the castle without dooming his associ- 
ates, is forced to give the Countess an inkling of the truth, in 
order to accc r nis apparent unwillingness to save his own 
life. He endeavors to impose silence upon her, but, although 
she is willing to die with him or for him, her sense of patriotic 
duty impels her to put him in the power of the French com- 
mander, his rival both in love and arms. Having done so she 
makes a last desperate appeal for his life to the chivalry of the 
Frenchman, and when this fails, creates an opportunity (which, 
by the way, is very absurd when illustrated on the stage) for his 
escape. The intimation, of course, is that nuptials will follow in 
due season. 

It will be seen that there is herein abundant material for a stir- 
ring drama and Herr Stratz, as has been said, has displayed 
much ingenuity in handling it. The first act is diffuse, incom- 
prehensible from its many explanations and confusing nationali- 
ties and tediously slow in development. The second and third, 
in which the hero and heroine are subjected to the various 
trials incidental to a conflict between love and _ duty, 
pride and passion, etc., are uncommonly good, if rather over- 
wrought. The fourth act is conventional and feeble. Speaking 
generally the piece is strong in action, but weak in dialogue, the 
humor being of an exceedingly oppressive nature. These defects 
would have been less conspicuous, however, if the subordinate 
players had been more skilful. As it was, the success 
of the representation depended almost wholly upon the 
individual efforts of Miss Marlowe, who acquitted herself, on the 
whole, exceedingly well. Her now chronic tricks of utterance, 
gesture and facial expression were as prominent as ever, and her 
acting, as usual, was uneven, but in the really strong and im- 
pressive scene, in which she withstands her lover's masterful 
effort to induce her to keep silence, she gave a vivid and truthful 
portrayal of widely varied emotion and provoked some very 
hearty and well merited applause. She was also extremely im- 
pressive, because unaffectedly direct, simple and self-restrained, 
in her final appeal to one lover for the life of the other. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the effect of her acting was height- 
ened by her personal charm. Mr. Bassett Rowe, who enacted 
the hero, is sadly deficient in grace and fervor, although not de- 
void of intelligence or force. About the other players it would 
be impolite to be specific. 





‘¢ The Merry Wives of Windsor ’’ 

Mr. DALy’s latest revival of this famous old comedy on Tues- 
day evening is entitled to a few words of grateful appreciation— 
as he alone of living American managers is consistently faithful 
to the best traditions of the stage—but does not call for prolonged 
or detailed consideration. It was an interesting and, on the whole, 
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creditable performance, but was scarcely equal, except jm,o¢cas- 
ional spots, to that which he presented half a dozen years ago, 
The difference is sufficiently accounted for by the inroads which 
death has made upon his company and other reasons no less 
obvious and fully as melancholy. Upon these it is not necessary 
to dilate now. They have been the text of many futile lamenta- 
tions and offer no encouragement to present discussion. 

Mr. Daly, with all his energy, ambition and ingenuity, cannot 
glean a crop of Shakespearian actors from a barren field, but, in 
the present instance, there is good reason to doubt whether he 
has made the best use of the material at his disposal. Mr. George 
Clarke, undoubtedly, is an experienced and capable actor, but the 
experiment of assigning to him the part of Falstaff, even the in- 
ferior Falstaff of «« The Wives,” is more curious than hopeful, and 
the outside observer finds it difficult to explain why he should 
have been selected in preference to another member of the com- 
pany, Mr. William F. Owen, who has played the fat knight with 
positive, if not with brilliant, success and who possesses the unct- 
uous and liquorish humor, which constitutes the essential char- 
acteristic of the jovial, sensual and cynical old sinner. In this 
quality of ripe, luscious, overflowing jollity the Falstaff of Mr. 
Clarke is hopelessly deficient. In the mere observance of tech- 
nical ‘‘ points” and of that accursed “tradition,” which now 
means little more than the monkey’s faculty of mimicry, it is 
sound enough, but of really humorous inspiration it is utterly de- 
void, and it can claim no credit on any other score than that of 
mechanical excellence and the trained actor’s sense of comical 
situation. 

The really good performances, those, that is to say, which evince 
a certain degree of power ot Shakespearian characterization, are 
the Shallow of Mr. Varrey, which is sound and consistent, if not 
particularly illuminative; the Evans of Mr. Herbert Gresham, the 
Caius of Joseph Herbert, a really capital bit of character acting 
in spite of its tendency to farcical exaggeration, and the Host of 
the Garter of Mr. Tyrone Power. Mr. Wilfred Clarke’s Slender 
is neatly executed, but is mere burlesque, one more example of 
the beautiful effect of tradition, or, in other words, of the survival 
of the unfittest. Miss Ada Rehan, of course, affords abundant 
entertainment by her vivacious Mrs. Ford—a performance which 
would be absolutely satisfactory if it were not for its. essential 
modernity,—and Miss Catherine Lewis, except in the matter of 
speech, is a good representative of Mrs. Page. The Ford of Mr. 
Richmanis spiritless and feeble, while the Pistol, Nym and Bardolph 
are mere shadows. Old Mrs. Gilbert, the Dame Quickly of the 
evening, received as usual a most affectionate greeting, and the 
general representation elicited many tributes of approval. It 
will run only for a limited term and will then make room for 
“ Twelfth Night.” 


The Fine Arts 


A New Group of American Artists 

IT HAS BEEN expected for some time past that certain mem- 
bers of the Society of American Artists would resign from that 
body in order to start a more restricted society of their own with 
more definite aims in view. No one was surprised, therefore, 
when Messrs. Edmund C. Tarbell, Frank W. Benson, and 
Joseph DeCamp of Massachusetts, and Messrs. J. Alden Weir, 
Edward Simmons, J. H. Twachtman, Thomas W. Dewing, 
Childe Hassam, Willard L. Metcali, and Robert Reid of New 
York offered their resignations to the President of the Society. 
The seceding members believe that the society has become “ too 
catholic” and too large to have the best possible effect in edu- 
cating the public. On the other hand, the majority in the 
Society think it only proper that it should admit to its exhibitions 
as great a variety as possible of good work. There is much to 
be said on both sides of the question; for if small and very select 
exhibitions have a decided educational value, they seldom pay, 
and the general public, which can be educated only slowly, 1s 
more affected by the larger exhibitions. It does not appear that 
any of the resigning body has, personally, any cause to complain, 
or does complain, of his treatment by the majority. Mr. Twacht- 
man, who from a.very academical painter of landscape has 
become an extreme impressionist, is the only one of whom it can 
be said that his work is not appreciated as it should be. His 
time will come. Mr. Weir’s performances have been so varied 


and so interesting that the dullest must have noticed'them. Mr. 
Simmons'’s very beautiful decorative work at the Waldorf was 
immediately applauded, as it deserved. And Mr. Childe Has- 
sam’s clever street scenes, Mr. Dewing’s poetic reveries, and, in 
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short, the ‘works of all the other seceding painters have met with 

nerous recognition from their fellow artists and the public. 

here is no doubt whatever that the annual exhibitions which 
the group proposes to hold will prove very attractive. What 
they aim to secure is, according to their statement, the exhibition 
of “ better work better hung ”; and, as a separate body, they will 
have the means, so far as they, themselves, are concerned, en- 
tirely in their own hands. 

Meanwhile it is probable that they will continue to contribute 
to the exhibitions of the Society of American Artists, as many 
members of that body have, from time to time, exhibited at the 
National Academy of Design. The former body still includes 
such painters as John LaFarge, J. Carroll Beckwith, Horatio 
Walker and many others who might be named, and whose pic- 
tures would make any exhibition at which they might be shown 
worth seeing. 





Art Notes 

—There is at the Avery Galleries a collection of water-color 
drawings by Mr. Hopkinson Smith, the product of a recent tour 
through his familiar sketching grounds in Holland, Venice and 
Constantinople. The grey skies, rich foliage, and squat fig- 
ures of Dordrecht and the Maas contrast agreeably with the 
sunny pictures of the Piazzetta and the Bosphorus; but it is plain 
that Mr. Smith is a lover of the.south, and is most in his element 
when he is painting lateen sails «On the Lagoons ” or turbaned 
idlers by ‘“‘ The Fountain of the Sublime Porte.” The visitor to 
the exhibition will find himself wishing that he might join the 
quiet student under the willow tree in “An Idle Morning, 
Beicos,” and help to feed the pigeons in ‘‘ The Pigeon-Mosque,” 
and stroll along the ‘Turkish Highway” by the quaint, bal- 
conied houses overlooking the Bosphorus, and may accept as 
compensation for the fate that chains him to New York, the op- 
portunity here given him to pass in fancy from « The Golden 
Horn” to “ The Riva,” and from “ The Fountain of Asia” to 
“The Piazza of San Marco.” A few portraits by Mrs. Anna Lea 
Merritt are also on exhibition until Jan. 22. 


—The cable announces the naturalization of Prof. Hubert 
Herkomer, R. A., and Alma-Tadema, R. A. Incidentally it says 
that Herkomer’s nationality is unknown. Alma-Tadema was 
born at Dronryp, Holland, and Herkomer, according to books ot 
reference, was born at Waal, Bavaria, 26 May 1849. 


—A portrait of Mr. Stanford White, the architect, by Boldini, 


has been added to the other portraits by the artist already noticed 
in this column. Mr. White is shown leaning slightly forward, 
with his hands in his pockets, and with an air of intense abstrac- 
tion crossed by some shadow of annoyance. The lowering sky 
and grey indistinct landscape which appear in the background 
may perhaps account for the expression, which is certainly not 
habitual with the sitter. Asa painting the work is, of course, 
extremely clever, though it is not to be compared with the por- 
trait of Whistler or of Verdi. 

—There are on exhibition at Wunderlich’s gallery, until Jan. 
20, a number of original drawings intended to illustrate Bunyan’s 
« Pilgrim’s Progress,” by G. W. Rhead, R. E., Frederick A. 
Rhead and Louis Rhead. The drawings are in pen-and-ink, in 
the style, imitated from the old wood-cuts, with which we have 
been made familiar by Mr. Walter Crane and other English de- 
signers. The many pretty floral borders and decorative head- 
pieces are particularly effective. 


—The water-color paintings of flowers by Mr. Paul de Long- 
pré, shown at the American Art Galleries, include several in 
which American wild-flowers form the -principal motive. The 
beauty of the dog-wood blossom, the glory of the cone-flower 
have caught the eye of our artistic visitor, and he has arranged 
them in dainty hanging-baskets and bowls of blue faience, and 
painted them with a clever and loving touch. Other subjects are 
festoons of wistaria in bloom, vases of appleblossom and dande- 
lions, and bunches of fresh lilacs and wild roses. 





More January [Magazines and Reviews 


‘ ON SEEING the title of an article by Max O’Rell, “A Paradise 
of Good Government,” in Zhe North American Review, we 
turned to it at once, for we wished to know where that Paradise 
existed. We knew well enough, to our sorrow, where it did not 
exist. This particular Paradise is the island of Jersey, which be- 
longs to England and which is ruled over by the Queen, not as 
Queen of England, but as Duchess of Normandy. “ The inde- 
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pendence of Jersey,” says Mr. Blouét, “is perfect. Its people 
make their own laws, levy their own taxes, and pay none what- 
ever to the English.” The Jerseymen do not even pay England 
the compliment of speaking her language. They speak French, 
except in the higher social circles, where English.is spoken as a 
sort of court language. The governor of the island opens-the 
Parliament in the name of the Duchess of Normandy, and passes 
the rest of his time in giving soirées and garden-parties. One 
would think that it need not be a difficult matter to find a can- 
didate for this office, when it becomes vacant. Mr. Worthing- 
ton C. Ford shows the commercial superiority of the United States, 
while Prof. Fabian Franklin argues that the fact that woman has 
not yet attained the highest rank in literature or science is no 
reason that she may not do so. The future alone can decide the 
question. We must admit that Prof. Franklin has commonsense 
on his side. 

Taking up Zhe Forum we turn to the very last article in the 
number, to see what Prof. Brander Matthews has to say on that 

‘very interesting subject, ‘The Relation of the Drama to Litera- 
ture.” It is a subject close to Prof. Matthews’s hand, and in dis- 
cussing it he makes this indisputable argument:—* The success 
of a play, be it tragedy or comedy, depends upon its fitness for 
the playhouse and for the players of its own time; but the sur- 
vival of a play depends upon its literary quality.” Here we have 
the situation in a nutshell. To turn back to the front of the 
magazine (if we may be pardoned the bull), there is an article on 
‘‘Our Coast Defences,” by Major-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, in which 
the head of the Army warns us, in the words of Washington, 
that ‘to be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means 
of preserving peace.”"———We would call especial attention to an 
article by Mr. Elihu Thompson, a well-known electrician, on 
“« Electrical Advances in the Past Ten Years.” 

In The Pall Mall Magazine, edited by Lord Frederic Hamilton, 
the Countess of Jersey gives an interesting account, with illustra- 
tions, of Osterley Park, the seat of the Earls of Jersey. Little or 
nothing remains of the mansion built by the merchant prince, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, once visited by Queen Elizabeth, in which her 
Virgin Highness compelled him to keep immured the Lady Mary 
Gréy, Jane's sister, who had imprudently married the gigantic 
sergeant-porter of the water-gate at Westminster Palace. The 
present beautiful house was erected a century and a half ago by 
a family named Child. It was a romantic marriage at Gretna 
Green that brought Osterley, indirectly, into the possession of the 
Jerseys. The article is one of a series on Famous Family Seats, 
to which the Duchesses of Cleveland and Newcastle and the 
Marchionness of Tweedale will contribute. 

New Yorkers who are inclined to grumble at reform adminis- 
tration are recommended to read Dr..W. H. Tolman’s paper in 
The American Monthly Review of Reviews, in which the prog- 
ress made during ex-Mayor Strong’s administration is summed 
up. In Zhe New England Magazine will be found an inter- 
esting article on Dudley Leavitt’s «* New Hampshire Almanac,” 
by Mr. John Albee. The article is illustrated with reproductions 
of the original cuts. ‘ 











Notes 


The Critic of Jan. 22 will give in full M. Zola’s address at the 
grave of Daudet. The original manuscript is in its possession, 
and it will be reproduced in both French and English, the trans- 
lation, in the latter case, being made by Mr. Theodore Stanton, 
whose striking description of- M. Daudet’s funeral appeared in 
The Critic of Jan. 8. M. Zola never wrote more directly from 
‘the heart than in this brief but eloquent tribute to his old com- 
rade in letters; and a peculiar interest attaches to the words of 
one of the two most famous of recent French authors over the 
grave of the other. The last page of the MS. will appear in fac- 
simile. Zhe Critic’s account of the life and writings of Daudet 
appeared on Dec. 25. 





Mr. A. E. Keet, formerly editor of 7he Forum, has become the 
manager of Zhe Pall Mall Magazine in the United States: 





‘A Dictionary ot English .Authors,”. prepared by Mr. R. F. 


Sharp of the British Museum, contains details of seven hundred 
writers, and is said by Zhe, Atheneum to be a decidedly useful 
‘book of reference of convenient size and shape, . But it pmits Dr. 
Jessopp, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. H. A. Jones; Mr. Rider Haggard, Dr. 
Conan Doyle, F. Anstey, Anthony. Hope and. Messrs..Davidson 
and Francis Thompson. 
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Mr. Rudyard Kipling, so says an English exchange, has been 
the recipient of a graceful compliment from the Antipodes. A 
Dr. Nicholls, who was an enthusiastic admirer of the works of 
the Anglo-Indian writer, recently died at Port Germain, South 
Australia, and his friends inscribed on his tombstone the last 
verse of Kipling’s « L’Envoi.” A photograph sent to Mr. Kipling 
elicited the following letter :— 

‘¢ DEAR Sir :—I cannot tell you how touched and proud I am to 
think that you found any verses of mine worthy to put on a good 
man’s grave. You must be a brotherly set of folk at Port Germain 
to do what you have done for the doctor’s memory, and here in Eng- 
land I take off my hat to the lot of you. There is nothing a man’s 
people value more than the knowledge that one of their kin has been 
decently buried when he has gone under in a far country, and some 
day or other Port Germain will get its reward. Will you send me a 
copy of a local paper so that I may know something more about your 
part of the world. What do youdo? What do you expect? What 
back country do youserve? And how many are there of you? I 
want to learn ‘further particulars,’ as the papers say.” 





The Atheneum has just celebrated its seventieth birthday. 
It has grown old in the service of letters, but gives no sign of 
age. In some respects it is younger to-day than it was twenty 
years ago. 

An Englishman once asked, after meeting a Philadelphian, 
«What is a biddle?”. Now an Australian paper writes of a 
savage landor that was maltreated while traveling in Thibet. 
« The landor himself,” it adds, ‘was captured by Thibetans, 
who tortured him with red-hot irons, and he narrowly escaped 
with his life.” No one will enjoy this paragraph more than Mr. 
Henry Savage Landor. 





Mrs. Helen Watterson Moody’s series of papers on ‘ The 
Unquiet Sex,” is concluded in the February Scribner's with a dis- 
cussion of the domestic service problem. 





Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.’s January publications include a 
new volume by Herbert Spencer, entitled «« Various Fragments ”; 
«H, R. H. the Prince of Wales,” an account of his life, etc., illus- 
trated; ‘ Bimetallism,” by Major Leonard Darwin; « Evolu- 
tional Ethics and Animal Psychology,” by E. P. Evans; « The 
Psychology of Suggestion,” by Boris Sidis, with an introduction 
by Prof. William James; « The Story of Animal Life in the Sea,” 
illustrated by L.J. Hickson; « Astronomy,” illustrated, a new 
volume in the Concise Knowledge Library; «Crusoe’s Island,” a 
Bird-Hunter’s Story, by Frederick A. Ober; Sunset,” a novel by 
Beatrice Whitby; and « A Fiery Ordeal,” a novel by Tasma. 
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Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s Sons expect to begin soon the publica- 
tion of a series of volumes prepared by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, 
entitled « A Century of American Statesmen: A Biographical 
Survey of American Politics from the Inauguration of Jefferson 
to the Close of the Nineteenth Century.” Prof. Tyler has also in 
preparation the “ Literary History of the American Republic 
During the First Half-Century of Their Independence: 1783- 
1833.” This volume will continue his study of the literature of 
the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 





Mr. Charles H. Russell has taken the place of the late Prof. 
Drisler as a Trustee of the Public Library, and Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff has given $10,000 for the purchase of scientific works. 





The Macmillan Co. announce “ The Dictionary of the Bible,” 
planned by the late Prof. Robinson Smith and carried on by 
Prof. T. K. Cheyne and Dr. Sutherland Black. About five-sixths 
of the material is in the editor’s hands. It has been found neces- 
sary to enlarge the scope of the work, which will, it is expected, 
contain complete in one volume as much matter as about one 
and three-quarters of a volume of the « Britannica.” 





Messrs, T. Y. Crowell & Co. have arranged for a new edition 
of «Facts I Ought to Know About the Government of My 
Country,” by Mr. William H. Bartlett. 

The MS. of Catullus discovered by Prof. W. G. Hale of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome will be published 
in facsimile by the Vatican and sold to subscribers by the Mac- 
millan Co. An early number of the American Fournal of 
Archeology will contain a description of this and four other Vat- 
ican manuscripts of Catullus (known but not previously studied), to- 
gether with a complete collation of the new manuscript by Prof. 
Hale, and of the four other manuscripts by Messrs. Burton, 
Denison, Holmes and Tamblyn, students ofthe School in its 
first year. 





A correspondent writes to call our attention to the omission ot 
‘Le Trésor d’Arlatan ” from the list of M. Daudet’s books pub- 
lished in The Critic of Dec. 25. 

Mr. E. A. Fitz-Gerald, the young American mountain climber, 
has just arrived in France from South America. He returned 
with Mr. Vines, who like him is convalescent from an attack ot 
typhoid fever.. He will get to work immediately upon the record 
of his ascents and explorations around Aconcagua, for which he 
has collected a mass of materials, photographs and experiences. 
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An interesting marriage took place recently in Paris—that of 
M. WaliszewSki, whose ‘ History of Peter the Great” was trans- 
lated into English by Lady Mary Loyd, and published by Messrs. 
Appleton. He is also the author 6f**The Romance of an 
Empress,” being the history of Catherine II of Russia; and of 
other historical works. M. Waliszewski, who is by birth a Pole, 
and about forty years of age, married the Countess Mnewska, an 
accomplished Polish lady. He is engaged upon a work on the 
Emperor Ivan the Cruel. 





The privately printed biographical sketch of the late Henry O. 
Houghton, prepared by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, is a fitting 
tribute to the memory of a distinguished publisher and most 
estimable man from one who had been his associate and friend 
for thirty years. It is illustrated with eight portraits. of Mr. 
Houghton, taken at various times from his college days down to 
the year of his death. It is in all respects a fine example of the 
perfection in book-making to which the enterprise, skill and 
taste of the man whom it commemorates had brought the River- 
side Press, of which he was the founder and for so many years 
the guiding and governing spirit. 

Sir Edward Augustus Bond, principal librarian of the British 
Museum from 1878 to 1888, died in London on the 4th inst. He 
was granted a Knight Companionship of the Bath at the recent 
distribution of New Year honors by the Queen. Sir Edward 
was the author of a number of books and pamphlets. It is in- 
teresting to recall that he married the daughter of the Rev. R. 
Barham, author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” 
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The sale of M. Maurice Leudet’s book, ‘Guillaume II Intime,” 
and the circulation of the advertisement of it have been forbidden 
in Germany. 
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ASSETS. 
ip nsdksihecsddeschuvabisedsocthiwudsedssebsscoocns's Reha Dt AMAA ie occ 0 ca sass Sbvasbanaisecndnesineesdsbenenstoads $16,991,000 
ce ae cer Se a ee caacigibkaseasetnboobtennreqncsnied ‘seene coneeatgnapans 113,239,751 
Bonds and Mortgages.... ...........++. EL a ek aa Ai es Salsa od nealhc steed daeedmasedscenasnnchsaameneed 41,082,422 
Loams secured by collaterals..............cccceseresscceessceesseeenseseens cones seneeceeeesesenes sense cesses soneseceaseseesseeens 4,507,367 
NIN Blt ttn Sul acec ttt cldsLocecansSepecsetoeace ssaresosbesd -odehapssuk cucasoncsovstese scccessconseeadsnacenpeasnes 9,089,498 
Case in Office and in Barks and Trust Companies..................ccccscc. sccccscccceesoscrscescosasercscecreee coveee 10,243,984 
Emterest and Rents due and accried.......c0...c0.ccc.ccsecceescccescocsceseenes soccee cesses sesseneecees senses senses secsescoesocess 1,486,648 
*Net amount of uncollected and deferred Premiums. ................0..cccesceeseeseeees seeceeceeeseeceeecen seeeseceeees 4,053,771 
RR RRR Io i et lA lle erie tn a ar 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, or value of outstanding Policies as per certificate of New York Insurance 
DISPOTEMENE...... .sccecrescscorccereccoe.secnscevece senssencoses vocen seecnscesors ee sencesiconccesosos ceccevene cence 
Other Liabilities........ 


Surplus Reserved Fund voluntarily set aside by the Company which, with the reserve 
fund as calculated by the Insurance Department, will be the equivalent to a three 


per cent. reserve on all existing policies...............-cccecseeeee.ccscsccsees — cesncverseseeeseeees 
Net Surplus after setting aside the above Surplus Reserved Fund...................secseeeseeseceeees 
INCOME. 
I 5 do osc hash <naucbnd oSnapeamashaanbaliChAAsaee danbapiesacacbanuee gos sensee siasen casgeasiompens scan $32,980,960 
I Mrs scsi ned esc ichescseeehsses cecsessescos.ccess. cobens Raa" Ae dGUMNs vonies ebuseen Ssehbebeshpsscaeeauhdvesekbep 8,812,125 
ee Fe oi ae SEM Ed ene i ww wses @ Ub ced sl beee Kien baad Mawel 
DISBURSEMENTS 
III IEG, ch capccccscesenccs cress: seccncsccsocconce ieenscantUebecahtala sity cageielleaaeflsess sisessaseces onbszb cdaghbebirpicierd $9,669,596 
IE cM MIGLL EAL An addbssececaabnscoastsesncoscoscecen secssivedese s8babiBhesbolbecdsinsee serconses soe senssbeaceesesnees éseeee 2,919,618 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc..................sc008 Mi CARA UIC) ccacenandanedeceivcs sbannbhbeakiiens deuce 6,820,242 
Se IEEE bles: DN dS sarees dcsoseccsececcestoccvoditersboncssss savdaccueces cosccncgoses cocece $t9,409,456 
Commissions, Brokerages, and all other payments to Agents..................sssssessosssserteeeaceneseeceeees sesees 4,308,620 
Home Office and Branch Office Salaries and Physicians’ Fees................csesceccsssssseetseeseeeeeesseeneseetee 1,878,445 
Real Estate expenses, Taxes, Advertising and all other expemses............ ...cccssssssceeeresesees eesseeeeees 2,214,426 


Total Disbursements 


New Policies Paid for during 1897, 63,708, insuring $135,555,794. 


$200,694,441 


$164,956,079 
2,366,331 


* 16,195,926 
17,176,105 


$41,793,085 


$27,810,947 


Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1898, 332,958, insuring $877,020,925 
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